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Introductory  Note 

The  publication  of  these  Proceedings  represents  the 
second  progress  report  of  the  American  Jewish  History 
Center.     In  this,  as  in  the  first  -  Proceedings  of  the 
Conference  on  the  Writing  of  Regional  History   (Cleveland  - 
December,   1955)   -  we  wished  to  sustain  the  informal  char- 
acter of  the  papers  and  discussions ,  and  to  convey  thereby 
the  spirit  of  free  personal  and  academic  interchange  which 
was  manifest  at  these  sessions. 

The  Conference  was  attended  by  historians  from  all 
parts  of  the  South,   representing  some  thirty  historical 
societies,   library  associations  and  related  institutions, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  lay  representatives,  interest- 
ed in  regional,   religious  and  cultural  history.  Various 
specializations  in  American  historical  writing  were  repres- 
ented in  accordance  with  the  effort  of   the  American  Jewish 
History  Center   to  place  its  program  of  community  studies 
within  a  larger  framework,     We  are,   therefore,  pleased 
that  the  major  address  of  the  Conference,  delivered  by  L, 
Quincy  Mumford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  has  been  published 
in  History  News,   the  official  publication  of  the  American 
Association  for  State  and  Local  History,  edited  by  William 
S.   Powell.     We  also  welcome  the  announcement   that  the 


Historical  Association  of  Southern  Florida  plans  to 
build  a  museum  and  library. 

It  is  always  a  pleasant  responsibility  to  thank 
those  individuals  who  have  assisted  the  work  of  the 
Center.     Our  deep  appreciation  goes  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  co-sponsoring  institutions;   to  Dr.  H. 
Franklin  Williams  and  Dr.   Charlton  W.  Tebeau  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  and  the  Historical  Association 
of  Southern  Florida.     Many  citizens  of  the  State  have 
cooperated  with  the  Center  from  the  very  inception  of 
the  South  Florida  study.     A  grant  to  the  Center  for  its 
local  research  has  been  made  by  Samuel  W.  Friedland,  a 
far-sighted  community  planner.     And  once  again,  we  ack- 
nowledge our  gratitude  to  our  associate,  Dr.  Joseph 
Rappaport  n  who  edited  these  Proceedings  for  publication. 


Allan  Nevins 
Moshe  Davis 
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Proceedings  of   the  Conference  on  the  Writing  of  Regional 
History  in  the  South:       With  Special  Emphasis  on  Religious 
and  Cultural  Groups 

MORNING  SESSION 
Charlton  W.  Tebeau,  chairman 


ON  THE  SOURCES  FOR  REGIONAL  HISTORY   IN  THE  SOUTH 

CHAIRMAN  TEBEAU  (Professor  of  History  and  Chairman  of  the 
History  Department,  University  of  Miami):       It  is  my  pleasure 
to  call  to  order  the  morning  session  of  the  Conference  on 
the  Writing  of  Regional  History  in  the  South.     On  behalf  of 
the  three  sponsors  of  the  Conference  -  the  University  of 
Miami,  the  Historical  Association  of  Southern  Florida  and 
the  American  Jewish  History  Center  of  "the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America  -  I  bid  you  welcome. 

This  is  an  auspicious  occasion  for  all  of  us  woo  are  in- 
terested in  history.     Indeed,  this  large  audience  is  itself 
proof  that  this  interest  is  widespread.     Gathered  here  are 
members  of  educational  and  cultural  groups,  historical  soc- 
ieties and  libraries,  as  well  as  religious  and  civic  organi- 
zations, all  too  numerous  to  identify  separately.     We  are 
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joined  by  a  collective  desire  to  focus  attention  on  the 
need  to  collect  and  preserve  local  historical  records. 
Thus  we  are  seeking  to  give  direction  to  the  interest  in 
history  which  exists  in  all  of  our  communities,  so  well 
represented  here  today. 

This  interest  may  largely  be  attributed  to  the  new 
approach  to  the  content  and  writing  of  history.  Whereas 
previously,  historical  writing  dealt  with  the  doings  of 
captains  and  kings,   legislators  and  diplomats,   the  new  hist- 
ory is  more  concerned  with  the  local  and  regional  wellsprings 
of  national  life.     Its  popular  appeal  is  greater,  yet  the 
historian's  task  has  been  made  more  difficult.     While  the 
records  of  the  diplomat  are  concentrated,  those  of  the 
community  are  scattered ,  and  reach  down  to  all   levels.  By 
emphasizing  the  need  to  collect  records  within  communities, 
conferences  such  as  this  can  prove  invaluable  to  the  histor- 
ian who  seeks  to  work  with  them. 

In  this  regard,   this  gathering  has  an  immediate  as 
well  as  a  long-range  objective,      Tn  the  first  case,   it  seeks 
to  point  up  to  the  work  of  the  American  Jewish  History  Center  } 
which  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the     history  of  Jews 
in  South  Florida  and  other  areas.     But  the  records  of  Ameri- 
can Jewish  history  are  part  of  the  larger  story  of  American 
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life,  and  may  not  legitimately  be  separated  from  it.  So  we 
join  forces  with  the  Center  in  the  collection  of  source 
materials  which  will  contribute  to  the  understanding  of 
the  whole  history  of  South  Florida „     The  Center's  records 
will  in  the  future  be  made  available  to  all  scholars  who 
are  working  on  any  phase  of  the  region's  history „ 

For  these  reasons,  the  Center's  project  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  Historical  Association  of  Southern  Florida. 
In  1955,   its  journal,  Te quest a ,  published  an  article  by 
Ruby  Leach  Carson,  entitled  v"  First  Forty  Years  of  Miami 
Beach/"     This  year ,  the  Association  hopes  to  contribute  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  the  city  of 
Miami  by   issuing  a  Greater  Miami  number.     To  further  this 
end,   it  is  necessary  that  people  be  induced  to  come  for- 
ward with  such  records  and  personal  recollections  as  they 
possess . 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,   I  would  like  now  to 
introduce  the  principal  speaker  for  this  session.     He  has 
been  invited  to  make  this  address  since  he  represents  a 
great  national  effort  to  collect   the  full  record  of  the 
life  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.     It  is  sufficient 
introduction  to  say   that  he  is  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Dr.  L.  Quincy  Mumford  will  speak  cn     The  Ultimate  Substance. 


The  Ultimate  Substance 


L„   Quincy  Mumford 

The  Librarian  of  Congress 


While  I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  invited  to 
address  this  meeting,   I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  really 
necessary  for  a  representative  of  another  craft  to  preach 
to  a  group  of  professional  historians  on  the  importance 
of  sectional  history „     You  have  the  word  of  a  distinguished 
Southern  historian,  Woodrow  Wilson,  that  ''Local  history 
is  the  ultimate  substance  of  national  history,"  and  you 
have  the  insistence  of  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  that  "It  is  more 
than  that;     it  is  the  ultimate  substance  of  all  history „" 
Moreover,  some  of  you  subscribe)   not  without  reservations, 
perhaps,  but  at  least  generally,  to  the  feelings  of  John 
Franklin  Jameson  concerning  the  proper  object  of  histori- 
cal societies,  pronounced  sixty  years  ago  in  these  words: 

If  the  State  or  the  locality  has  any 
importance  whatever  which  would  make  it 
worth  *hi le  t o  have  its  history  studied, 
it  is  because   it  has  played  some  part  in 
the  life  of  the  world  . . „     It  is  highly 
probable  that,  by  avoiding  fussy  antiquar- 
ianisiri  and  looking  chief  ly  at  the  larger 
aspects  of  local  history,    fchey  /T.e»  the 
societies/would  accomplish  the  difficult 
feat  of  serving  both  God  and  mammon  „ . „ 
Would  not  fresh  life  be  brought  in  if  the 
society  were  to  perceive  clearly  that  its 
field  of  work  is,  rightly  stated,  American 
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history  loca  1.1.  y  _e  xero p  Hi  i e d ? 

Your  presence  at  this  conference  suggests:  that,  you  have 
no  doubt  of  the  answer  to  Dr.   Jameson's  question. 

But   if  it  is  unnecessary  to  labor  the  point,   it  is, 
I  trust,  equally  unnecessary  to  acknowledge  for  myself  and 
for  my  colleagues  throughout    .be  land  that  librarians  con- 
ceive it  among  their  more  honorable  duties  to  serve  as  keep- 
ers of  the  past.     This  extends  beyond  the  duty  to  acquire 
and  to  make  available  secondary  chronicles,  however  noble 
and  authoritative  they  may  be;    it  extends  to  the  preserva- 
tion, appropriate  allocation,  and  organization  of  those 
primary  sources  upon  which  the  understanding  and  exposition 
of  experience  must  rest, 

It  is  here  that  our  guilds  -  yours  and  mine  -  find 
kinship  and  make  common  purpose.     The  librarian  must  as- 
semble the  evidence  upon  which  the  historians"  findings 
are  based.     Happily ?t he  relationship  between  librarian 
and  historian  is  congenial ,  cordial ,  and  constant.  Yet,, 
at  the  same  time,    the  problems  they  must  work  cut  togeth- 
er are  of  considerable  complexity. 

To  begin  with  there  is  the  anomaly  that  whereas, 
as  a  people,  Americans  have  a  passionate  interest  in, 
and  devotion  to,  their  history       they  are,  by  and  large, 
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indifferent  to,  and  unmindful  of,  the  sources  from  whence 


it  comes „     A  century  and  a  quarter  ago,   that  shrewd  French 

visitor,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  observed; 

Little  is  committed  to  writing,  and 
that  little  is  wafted  away  for  ever,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl,  by  the  smallest 
breeze . 

The  only  historical  remains   in  the 
United  States  are  the  newspapers,  but  if 
a  number  be  wanting,  the  chain  of  time  is 
broken,  and  the  present  is  severed  from 
the  past,     I  am  convinced  that  in  fifty 
years  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  coll- 
ect authentic  documents  concerning  the 
social  condition  of  the  Americans  at  the 
present  day,  than  it  is  to  find  remains 
of  the  administration  of  France  during 
the  Middle  Ages;     and  if  the  United  States 
were  ever  invaded  by  barbarians ,   it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  hist- 
ory of  other  nations,   in  order  to  learn 
anything  of  the  people  which  now  inhabits 
them. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  extravagance  of  general- 
ization, de  Tocqueville * s  strictures  still  have  some  force. 
They  are  even  prophetic „     The  introduction  of  pulp  to  news- 
print,  less  than  half  a  century  later,  brought  about  the 
gradual  but  steady  disintegration  of  paper  and  made  it  nec- 
essary for  us  now  to  be  concerned  with  the  conservation,  by 
microfilm  or  other  medium  of  transfer,   of  journalistic  sour- 
ces      In  an  even  shorter  period  the  South  had  suffered,  at 
the  hands  of  occupying  forces,   a  loss  to  historiography  that 
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can  never  be  recouped .     But  the  responsibility  to  gather 
surviving  materials  remains,  and  can  no  longer  be  evaded 
or  postponed.     In  this  region,  the  otherwise  blessed  and 
resplendent  climate  has  proved  an  enemy  of  historical  treas- 
ures.    Fires  in  frame  dwellings  have  taken  a  heavy  toll.  And, 
most  formidable  of  all,   there  is  the  drear  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  possessors  of  essential  records  which  has  still 
to  be  overcome. 

The  first  task  of  historians,  archivists,  and  librar- 
ians working  together  must  be  a  campaign  of  public  instruct- 
ion.    The  inhabitants  of  the  section  must  be  persuaded  that 
history  is  more  than  a  diversion  or  a  hobby;     that  it  is  a 
science  which  has  shaped  their  present  and  will,  directly 
or  indirectly,  affect  their  future.     They  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  history  is  not  just  the  exciting  story  of  ages 
past  but  also  the  implications   (malevolent  or  benign)  of 
the  transactions  of  just  a  minute  ago.     They  must  be  con- 
vinced that  history  is  the  basis  on  which  portentous  de- 
cisions are  reached  -  decisions,  which,  for  better  or  worse, 
will  change  the  world  a  little.  They  must  be  aroused  to  the 
peril  of  history  which  is  unsound,   infirm,  partial,  prejud- 
iced   or  presumptive, 
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Then,  when  they  have  been  made  aware  of  all  this, 
they  must  be  taught  the  nature,  the  diversity,  and  the 
significance  of  the  materials  from  which  history  is 
erected.     They  must  be  encouraged  to  report  the  exist- 
ence of  such  materials  in  their  own  custody  or  in  the 
keeping  of  others.     They  must  be  convinced  of  the  prop- 
riety and  the  urgency  of  placing  such  materials   in  repos- 
itories where  they  will  be  well  cared  for  and  put  to  the 
best  use. 

This  will  require  precise  planning  and  aggressive 
execution,      I  will  not  enumerate  the  steps  to  be  taken; 
these   I  relinquish  to  other  members  of  this  conference, 
but  I  suggest  that  wise  counsel  can  be  given  them  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Southern  Historical  Association,  the 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History,  the 
Society  of  American  Archivists,  the  Manuscript  Society, 
and  the  American  Library  Association,  and  their  counter- 
parts in  local  or  regional  groups.     The  active  support  of 
the  press  and  the  radio  must  be  enlisted,  and  the  explana- 
tions presented  to  them  must  be  explicit  and  narrowly  de- 
f  ined . 

In  1844,  that  learned  gentleman,   John  Brodhead  ,  who 
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bore  the  impressive  title  of  "Historical  Agent  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  Holland,  England,  and  France/'  solemnly  pro- 
c laimed i 

The  annals  of  a  State  are  but  the 
records  of   its  aggregate  families .  The 
more  rich,  the  more  full,   the  more  il- 
lustrious these  annals,  the  stronger 
and  more  binding  will  be  the  ties  that 
connect  the  citizen  with  hi-  State. 
Every  old  Document  rescued,   every  mem- 
orial preserved,  every  scrap  added  to 
our  Records,    is  an  additional  link  in 
the  chain  that  binds  us   to  our  country. 

From  this  sweeping  pronouncement  I  vigorously  demur.  I 
cannot  agree  that  documents  should  be  rescued  for  no  better 
reason  than  that   thev  originated  long  ago  and  by  some  chance 
have  managed  to  escape  destruction,,     On  the  contrary,  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  ancient  documents  which  in  and 
of  themselves  add  nothing  to  the  sum  of  knowledge.     Neither  do 
I  think  that  every  scrap,  simply  by  virtue  of  being  a  scrap, 
should  be  withheld  from  the  was  teba.sket  <,     Rather,   T  would 
caution  again  t  the  dragnet   technique  and  would  plead  for  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  content „     This  will  mean  that  value- 
judgments  mus  f   be  objectively  and  ruthlessly  applied,,  Se- 
lection calls  for  a  special  sense,  a  trained  sense,  and  a 
sense  of  professional  obligation;     it  should  not  be  forfeited 
to  amateurs. 
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Now  if  your  recovery  of  source  materials  is  to  be  method- 
ically pursued  and  steadily  sustained  you  will  soon  be  confront- 
ed with  the  problem  of  how  to  parcel  out  properly  what  is  gathei 
Governing  considerations  should ,  of  course,  be  those  concentric 
circles;     the  community ,  the  county,  the  State,  the  region,  the 
nation„     Scholarly  interest  requires  a  concentration  of  closely 
related  collections.     Such  manuscript  collections,,  when  brought 
together,  elucidate,  complement,  and  enhance  one  another.  Re- 
search is  simplified,   full  study  is  made  possible,  and  the  means 
to  piece  together  historical  truth  emerge „ 

But  to  attain  this  requires,  on  the  part  of  repositories, 
some  abatement  of  their  rivalry  and  competition.     If  bodies  of 
manuscript  material  are  misplaced,   if   they  are  consigned  to  unex 
pected  and  alien  and  inherently  unnatural  surroundings  they  are, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,   lost  to  scholarship. 

It  is,  in  consequence,  a  matter  for  concern  that  custodian! 
should  agree  among  themselves  on  the  areas  of  their  jurisdiction 
and  steadfastly  abstain  from  poaching  on  one  another's  preserves 
There  is  plenty  of  work  for  all .  There  will  be  no  dearth  of 
fresh  materials.  Indeed;. it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  functions 
of  some  existing  repositories  will  be  extended,  while  in  some  lo 
calities  new  institutions  will  have  to  be  established. 
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I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  stark  declaration  of  Professor 
J.G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  that  "the  material  is  not  and  never 
has  been  available  from  which  to  write  the     history  of  the 
South,"  but  I  am  cheered  by  the  knowledge  of  what  he  and  his 
successor,  Dr„ James  W.Patton,  have  done  and  are  doing  to  remedy 
that  situation.     Their  Southern  Historical  Collection,  founded 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1930,  has  grown  to  a 
point  where  today  it  is  composed  of  approximately  2,500,000 
items,  arranged  in  more  than  three  thousand  groups  and  includ- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  materials „     According  to  an  organization 
memorandum,  released  in  December  1955,  "all  of  the  southern 
states  and  the  entire  span  of  southern  history  are  covered." 
This  is  a  splendid  achievement  that  furnishes  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done. 

At  this  juncture,   it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
stress  the  long-continuing  concern  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  the  safekeeping  and  enrichment  of  America's  cultural  in- 
heritance.    In  this  connection,   I  am  reminded  that  in  January 
1867,  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Ainsworth  Spof f ord .  ad- 
dressed these  rueful  remarks  to  the  Joint   (Congressional)  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library:     "It  is  not  creditable  to  our  national 
spirit  to  have  to  admit  the  fact  -  which  is  nevertheless  true  - 
that  the  largest  and  acst  complete  collection  of  books  relating 
to  America  in  the  world  is  that  now  gathered  on  the  shelves  of 
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the  British  Museum."     He  continued:     "To  repair  this  de- 
ficiency, while  the  opportunity  exists,  and  to  secure  the 
chance  of  adding  to  this  National  Library  the  largest  and 
best  collection  of  the  sources  of  American  history  yet  brought 
together  in  this  country,  the  undersigned  confidently  appeals 
to  the  judgment  and  liberality  of  this  committee  /fthe  Committee 
on  the  Library/  and  of  Congress." 

Mr.Spofford  was  referring  to  the  magnificent  collection 
of  Americana  which  had  been  assembled  by  Peter  Force  and 
which,   in  that  year,  Congress  purchased  for  $100,000.  With 
the  Force  collection  came  many  priceless  original  papers, 
about  which  he  later  reported  with  pride:     "Among  the  richer 
collections  embraced  in  the  Library  of  Congress  may  be  reck- 
oned its  materials  of  American  manuscripts,  chiefly  consisting 
of  military  and  historical  papers.     Many  of  these  are  of  great- 
est value,  composed  as  they  are  of  autograph  letters,  journals 
and  documents  of  our  statesmen  and  generals  of  the  revolution- 
ary period." 

Further  stimulus  came  in  1876  when,   in  preparation  for 
the  observance  of  the  centennial  of  the  United  States,  Repres- 
entative Augustus  A. Hardenbergh  introduced  a  Resolution  which 
was  approved  by  Congress  and  resulted  in  a  Proclamation  given 
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under  the  hand  of  President  Grant  on  May  25 .     The  Resol- 
ution and  Proclamation  called  upon  the  people  of  the  several 
States  to  assemble  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  their  several 
counties  or  towns  to  hear  suitable  discourses  on  the  history 
of  their  localities .     One  copy  of  these  centennial  orations 
was  to  be  placed  on  record  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  "and 
an  additional  copy,   in  print  or  manuscript/1  was  to  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  so  that  a  complete 
record  might  be  preserved. 

The  effect  was  as  salutary  as  it  was  gratifying.  The 
national  responsibility  of  the  Library  of  Congress  was  con- 
firmed in  the  public  mind:        local  annals  were  recalled; 
and,  although  the  injunction  was  not  universally  obeyed,  new 
literature  of  one  sort   or  another  was  added   to  the  national 
record . 

Thus s  by  way  of  example,  the  Library  of  Congress  today 

possesses  in  manuscript  Mr     C.T. Jenkin's  account  of  the 

"Settlement  &  Latter  History  of  Hernando  County  of  Florida," 

which  glitters  with  such  remarkable  passages  as  these: 

On  the  4th  of  augst  1842  Congress  of 
U.   States  passed  an  Act  Known  as  the  armed 
Occupation  for  East     &    South  Florida  grant- 
ing to  all  able  bodies  &  head  of  families 
setting  south  of  Township  line  No„   9  &  10 
160  acres  of  land  &  1  years  rations .  The 
settlers  to  reside  upon  and  cultivate  5  or 
more  acres  of   land  for  5  years  when  title 


would  be  given.     The  Government  failed 
to  furnish  the  rations  for  more  than 
one  month,  which  brought  severe  suffer- 
ing upon  many  of  the  people  &  a  large 
number  had  to  return  to  their  old  homes. 
The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  drive  out 
the  Indians  &  open  the  country  to  sett- 
lers.    This  result  was  accomplished  & 
the  hardy  8s  gallant  men  doing  more  than 
the  army  could  do  ... 

The  first  child  born  in  the  county 
was  Isaac  N.  Garrison  son  of  Ma j .  Isaac 
Garrison;  the  second  birth  a  daughter 
of  James  A.  Boyet,  both  born  in  l8U2.  The 
first  Marriage  was  William  S.  Coffee  to 
Elizabeth  Allen  in  18^3.     The  first  Min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  was  A.  J.  Devours  ap- 
pointed by  the  Methodist  Conference  of 
the  state  in  18^3.     The  first  murder  was 
that  of  William  S.  Coffee  by  William 
Harris  also  in  1.81+3  • 

Here,  with  an  admirable  economy  of  words,  Mr.  Jenkins 
has  related  the  romance  of  two  early  inhabitants,  the  sol- 
emnization of  their  marriage  by  a  Protestant  cleric,  their 
prospect  of  domestic  felicity,  and  its  abrupt  termination 
by  a  crime  of  violence.     History  has  accorded  them  an  im- 
pressive string  of  "firsts." 

But  to  return  from  this  diverting  chronicle  to  the 
growth  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  let  it  be  said  that  by 
1897  "the  manuscript  collections  had  grown  in  numbers, 
strength,  and  quality  so  amazingly  and  had  become  such  a 
summons  to  scholarly  investigation  that  they  were  confided 
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for  care  and  service  to  a  separate  department. 

The  count,    in  1901,  stood  at  36,000  pieces;   today  the 
Manuscripts  Division  administers  a  collection  conservative- 
ly estimated  to  comprise  some  14,000,000  documents.     In  its 
earlier  years  its  accessions  were  predominantly  the  result 
of  purchases,  a  large  proportion  of  the  budget  being  re- 
served for  the  purpose;     today  they  come  almost  exclusively 
as  gifts.      It  is  said   (I  know  not  how  accurately)  that  no 
general  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  can  be 
undertaken  from  original  sources  without  recourse  to  this 
collection  that  Congress  has  provided. 

In  coverage  they  extend  from  the  period  of  discovery 
and  colonization  to  a  few  months  age.     As  might  be  expected 
in  these  days  of  the  typewriter  and  dictation  devices,  they 
bulk  largest  in  papers  of  the  recent  past,  and  among  these 
are  some  groups  to  which  access  is  temporarily   (but  only 
temporarily)  restricted.     Such  restrictions  are  imposed  by 
donors  not  from  considerations  of  censorship  or  a  wish  cn 
withhold  materials  from  the  proper  uses  of  scholarship , 
but  from  an  instinct  to  protect  the  feelings  of  persons  who 
are  still  living  from  gratuitous  offense.     Only  a  comparativ 
ly  few  collections  are  actually,  even  for  the  time  being,  im 
pounded . 
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As  to  the  composition  of  the  Library's  manuscript  col- 
lections:    They  are  primarily  the  private  papers  of  men  and 
women  whose  lives  have  s ienif icant ly  affected   the  destinies 
and  directions  of  their  countrymen.      It  is  true  that   in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  and  in  the  early  years  of 
this,   the  Library  occasionally  invested   large  parts  of  its 
annual  appropriation  in  rescuing  from  dispersal  or  destruct- 
ion groups  of  records  which  might  now  be  construed  as  es- 
sentially of   local  rather  than  national  interest.   This  actioi 
was  taken  in  obedience  to  the  cause  of  history.     But  with  th< 
graduate  establishment  of  adequate  repositories  throughout 
the  land,   the  ground  has  shifted  and  with   it  the  Library's 
acquisitions  policy. 

Now  the  Library's   insistence  is  centered  completely  on 
papers  of  demonstrably  national  significance.     This  policy 
is  pursued  not  passively  but  positively.     When  the  Library  i 
offered  the  papers  of  a  personage  whose  impact  upon  his  gen- 
eration was     not  felt  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  particull 
locality,    it  is  our  practice  to  steer  them  to  other  repositoi 
ies  ,  where  their  fullest   influence  on  history  may  be  exerted 
being  placed  side-by-side  with  similar  and  contemporaneous 
bodies  of  material. 
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This  attention  to  the  well-considered  apportionment  of 
historic  records  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  diligence, 
self-restraint,  and  objectivity.     Despite  this,  the  motives 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  are  sometimes  misunderstood  by  its 
sister-institutions  who  contend  with  it  for  prizes.     This  is 
not  surprising  but  it  is  unfortunate.     The  Library  of  Congress 
recognizes  the  fact  that  public  figures  emerge  from  somewhere 
upon  the  national  scene.     It  admits  that   they  have  had  their 
origins  elsewhere  than  at  the  center  of  the  Government.  Its 
institutional  hands  have  been,  not  infrequently,  bruised  and 
bloodied  in  urging  the  claims  of  the  larger  national  environ- 
ment in  preference  to  the  claims  of  home,  and  it  has  sometimes 
had  to  yield  to  the  latter ,     In  such  cases .   it  does  what  it 
can  to  acquit  itself  with  dignity,  to  accept  defeat  with  grace 
and  good  nature,  and  even  to  express  satisfaction,  saying,  "We 
rejoice  to  learn  that  the  papers  will  be  so  carefully  preserved." 

To  return  now  from  the  Library  of  Congress  to  the  partic- 
ular subject  of  this  conference,  which,  as   I  understand  it,  is 
the  writing  of  regional  history  in  the  South,   with  special  em- 
phasis on  religious  and  cultural  history.     This   leads  me  to  sup- 
pose that  your  special  interest  will  be  in  the  preservation  and 
accessibility  of  the  private  papers  of  the  leaders  of  such  groups. 
The  importance  of  private  papers  as  h  istorical  source  materials 
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has  long  been  conceded  but  it  has  never,  perhaps,  been 


better  phrased  than  in  Charles  Francis  Adams'  introductory 

memoir  to  his  grandmother's  Letters ,  where  he  wrote: 

There  is   ...   a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  materials  for  a  history 
of  action  and  those  for  one  of  feeling; 
between  the  conduct  of  men  aiming  at  dis- 
tinction among  their  fellow-beings,  and 
the  private,   familiar  sentiments,  that  run 
into  the  texture  of  the  social  system, 
without  remark  or  the  hope  of  observation. 
Here  it  is ,  that  something  like  a  void  in 
our  annals  appears  still  to  exist.   Our  his- 
tory is  for  the  most  part  wrapped  up  in  the 
forms  of  office. . . .   Statesmen  and  generals 
rarely  say  all  they  think  or  feel.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that,   in  the  papers  which  come 
from  them,   they  are  made  to  assume  a  uniform 
of  grave  hue,  which,  though  it  doubtless  ex- 
alts the  opinion  entertained  of  their  per- 
fections, somewhat  diminishes  the  interest 
with  which  later  generations  study  their 
character.     Students  of  human  nature  seek 
for  examples  of  man  under  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  trial;   man  as  he  is,  not  as 
he  would  appear;   but  there  are  many  reasons 
why  they  are  baffled  in  the  search.  We 
look  for  the  workings  of  the  heart ,  when 
those  of  the  head  alone  are  presented  to  us. 
We  watch  the  emotions  of  the  spirit,  and 
yet  find  clear  traces  only  of  the  reasoning 
of  the  intellect.     The  solitary  meditation, 
the  confidential  whisper  to  a  friend,  never 
meant  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  the 
secret  wishes,  not  to  be  blazoned  forth  to 
catch  applause,   the  fluctuations  between 
fear  and  hope,  that  most  betray  the  springs 
of  action,   -  these  are  the  guides  to  charact- 
er, which  most  frequently  vanish  with  the 
movement  that  called  them  forth,  and  leave 
nothing  to  posterity  but  the  coarser  elements 
for  judgment,   that  may  be  found   in  elaborated 
results . 
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Yes,  it  is  only  from  the  candor,  the  intimacy,  and  the 
confidence  of  private  correspondence  that  we  come  to  a  true 
understanding  of  men,  motives  and  the  course  of  movements. 

I  wish  you  well.     As  a  Southerner  I  will  follow  your 
deliberations  with  nostalgic  sympathy;     as  a  librarian  I 
will  watch  them  with  professional  interest  and  shall  hope 
for  their  complete  success.     May  the  spirit  of  Marc  Bloch 
be  in  this  room  and  may  you  hear  him  repeat  those  words 
which,  from  time  to  time,  you  all  have  heard:     "Behind  the 
features  of  landscape,  behind  tools  or  machinery,  behind 
what  appear  to  be  the  most  formalized  written  documents, 
and  behind  institutions,  which  seem    almost  entirely  de- 
tached from  their  founders,  there  are  men,  and  it  is  men 
that  history  seeks  to  grasp.     Failing  that,   it  will  be  at 
best  but  an  exercise  in  erudition.     The  good  historian  is 
like  the  giant  of  the  fairy  tale.     He  knows  that  wherever  he 
catches  the  scent  of  human  flesh,  there  his  quarry  lies." 
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CHAIRMAN  TEBEAU:       Thank  you,  Dr.   Mumford.   We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  you  for  your  address  on  the  relation- 
ship hetween  local  and  national  history.     Today's  program 
has  been  so  arranged  that  both  aspects  of  the  problem  will 
be  discussed  by  specialists  in  each  field. 

Dr.   Rembert  W.   Patrick  is  known  to  most  of  the  people 
in  this  room  who  are  residents  of  Florida.     Most  histor- 
ians,  I  think,  begin  by  writing  about  local  history,  and 
then  move  into  history  on  a  broader  scale.     Dr.   Patrick  has 
apparently  reversed  the  process.     He  began  by  writing  about 
Jefferson  Davis  and  his  cabinet,  and  then  wrote  Florida 
Under  Five  Flags.    It  ought,  some  say,  to  have  been  sixteen 
or  twenty-one,  or  perhaps  even  twenty-six  flags.     Added  to 
Dr.   Patrick's  many  writings  is  a  book  entitled  Florida 
Fiasco.     He  is  now  associated  with  the  Florida  Historical 
Society,  succeeding  Julien  C.  Yonge  as  editor  of  The  Quarte 
He  is  also  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Florid; 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Dr. Patrick  as  the 
first  discussant  on  our  program. 

DR.   REMBERT  W0   PATRICK  (Professor  of  History,  Universi 
of  Florida):     A  noted  historian  recently  stated  that  librar 
science  is  more  highly  developed  in  the  United  States  than 
where  in  the  world.     This  achievement  is  remarkable  not  onl 
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the  rapidity  with  which  it  came  into  being,  but  also  for 
the  ever-increasing  services  which  librarians  render  his- 
torians.    Fortunately  for  the  latter,   leaders  in  the  field 
of  library  science  have  not  permitted  their  craft  to  be- 
come an  end  in  itself;     rather,  they  have  applied  their  ser- 
vices to  help  clear  the  path  for  those  searching  the  past 

As   I  listened  to  Dr . Mumf ord ' s  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing address,  my  sense  of  indebtedness  to  dedicated  librar- 
ians was  further  increased.     Thus  we  may  compare  the  availa- 
bility of  source  materials  over  a  century  ago  and  today,  At 
that  time,  George  Bancroft  traveled  purposefully  from  place 
to  place  in  a  search  for  uncatalogued  archival  records.  Today, 
the  historian  may  sit  at  a  desk  in  the  Manuscripts  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  request  letters,  diaries  and 
other  manuscripts  located  in  this  central  archive.  Nearby, 
similar  services  are  provided  in  the  National  Archives.  As 
the  historical  investigator  travels  southward,  he  is  impressed 
by  the  collections  in  official  state  archives.     In  every 
Southern  state,   he  finds  that  a  considerable  effort  has  been 
made  to  preserve  public  records.     Our  large  Southern  univer- 
sities also  hold  regional  and  state  materials,  while  numerous 
historical  societies  have  minor  or  major  holdings  of  state  and 
local  records.     All  these  agencies  have  taade  it  relatively  easy 
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for  the  historian  to  gain  access  to  the  source  materials 
of  our  history. 

Dr.Mumford  has  given  us  a  clear  and  brief  summary 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Manuscripts  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.     The  importance  of  this  in- 
stitution may  further  be  gauged  by  its  influence  upon 
other  archival  agencies.     Just  as  it  was  the  inheritor 
of  the  work  of  individuals  and  associations  concerned  with 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  documents,   the  Manu- 
scripts Division  has  also  given  encouragement  and  directioi 
to  other  agencies,     Indeed, the  existence  of  a  national 
manuscripts  archive  inspired  the  creation  of  smaller  count< 
parts  on  different  levels. 

The  work  of  preserving  our  national  historical  source 
materials  is  largely  a  modern  development.  The  Library  of 
Congress  initiated  this  effort  less  than  ninety  years  ago  1 
acquiring  the  papers  gathered  by  Peter  Force.  The  most  im- 
portant collection  efforts  within  states  and  localities  ha 
come  within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  1940,  the  Univ 
ersity  of  Florida  held  only  a  few  books  on  the  history  oi 
state;  today,  it  has  the  outstanding  collection  of  bcoks , 
newspapers,  manuscripts  and  maps  relating  to  Florida.  As 
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late  as  1949,  one  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission 
to  use  the  records  of  certain  counties  in  Georgia;  today, 
these  are  available  on  microfilm  in  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Archives  and  History. 

State  and  local  collection  agencies  have  multiplied 
so  rapidly  that,  as  Mr.  Mumford  warned,  there  is  a  growing 
problem  of  rivalry  between  organizations.     Competition  has 
not  been  limited  to  state  and  local  institutions,   it  appears, 
for  there  have  also  been   rumors  of  disagreement  between  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Archives  as  regards 
'heir  respective  spheres  of  activity.     At  historical  meet- 
ings in  Florida,  conversation  often  revolves  around  that 
"robber,"   J,G,  de  Roulha.c  Hamilton  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina     «hi  took  so  many  valuable  papers  out  of  the 
state.      I  understand  that  similar  sentiments  are  expressed 
in  other  Southern  states.     Nonetheless,  Dr.  Hamilton  saved 
much   thai   otherwise  would  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  in- 
sects,   climate  and  personal  negligence.     Furthermore,  where- 
ver he  wens,  he  urged  the  care  of  our  source  materials;  thus 
a  by-product  of  his  work  has  been  the  inauguration  of  local 
collection  activity.     Undoubtedly,  the  University  of  North 
Carol ina  has  obtained  material  that  should  be  in  Florida  re- 
positories;  on  the  other  hand,  the  David  L.Yulee  Papers  at 
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the  University  of  Florida  should  rightfully  be  in  the 
Southern  Historical  Collection  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina . 

It  is  difficult,   if  not  impossible,   to  define  the 
areas  of  exclusive  interest  between  various  collection 
agencies „     Indeed,   it  is  unrealistic  to  try  to  establish 
rigid  lines  of  demarcation.     Persons  of  prominence  in  the 
cities  of  Miami  Beach  or  Miami  were  probably  important 
for  the  State  of  Florida.     Men  and  women  of  merit  in  a 
state  also  belong  to  a  region.     Those  prominent  in  nation- 
al life  were  often  more  significant  in  their  state  and 
locality . 

There  is  also  an  institutional,   in  addition  to  a 
geographic  problem  in  connection  with  the  disposition  of 
certain  papers.     Shall  the  University  of  the  South,  an 
Episcopal  institution,  or  Guilford,  the  Quaker  college, 
have  first  claim  to  the  literary  remains  of  individuals 
of  their  respective  beliefs?     Should  Baptist  Stetson  Un- 
iversity or  Methodist  Florida  Southern  College  have  prior- 
ity over  the  papers  of  their  respective  communicants? 
Should  colleges  supported  by  the  same  religious  organiza- 
tion compete  with  one  another?     If  so,  where  should  we 
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deposit  the  letters  of  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  who 
attended  school  at  Wake  Forest,  preached  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  lived  a  long  and  useful  retirement  in  Flor- 
ida before  passing  away?     The  Jews  do  not  have  a  college 
in  the  South;     shall  all  southern  Jewish  records  go  to 
the  American  Jewish  History  Center  in  New  York?  Shall 
Howard,  Fisk  or  other  Negro  universities  lay  claim  tc 
all  the  manuscripts  of  important  colored  leaders? 

I  believe  competition  in  collecting  in  the  South  is 
actually  more  beneficial  than  harmful.     At  the  same  time, 
broad  areas  of  division  can  be  prescribed.     Official  state 
papers,  for  example,  should  be  retained  in  state  libraries 
or  state  departments  of  history  and  archives.     The  collec- 
tion of  all  other  materials  should  be  opened  to  agencies 
which  meet  certain  requirements. 

In  the  first  place,  any  organization  should  be  ex- 
spected  to  have  the  facilities  to  properly  care  for  manu- 
scripts.    The  desire  of  dedicated  individuals  to  collect 
material  is  not  alone  sufficient;     adequate  protection 
must  at  the  same  time  be  provided  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  fire,   insects  j  and  climate,,     To  assemble  papers 
from  many  sources  and  then  to  store  them  in  a  back  room  of 
the  home  of  the  president  or  secretary  of  a  local  society, 
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or  in  a  wooden  building  on  a  college  campus  is  morally 
wrong . 

Secondly,  no  organization  has  the  moral  right  to 
collect  records  unless  it  has  facilities  for  making  them 
available  for  study.     Papers   in  the  possession  of  indjv- 
idual  owners  are  usually  available  to  scholars:     on  the 
other  hand,  manuscripts  stored  by  some  organizations  are 
often  inaccessible.     Collecting  should  never  become  an 
end  in  itself  with  the  agency  in  charge  gloating  over  and 
hoarding  its  treasure  as  a  miser  does  his  coin.     The  only 
valid  reason  for  the  existence  of  manuscript  collections 
is  their  usefulness   in  helping  to  understand  the  past. 

Finally,   the  collecting  organization  should  be  will- 
ing to  duplicate  its  holdings  for  a  reasonable  fee   in  re- 
sponse to  legitimate  requests.     Photostats;,   microfilms  and 
micro-cards  make  the  collections  of  one  agency  available 
to  others.     The  denial  of  the  right  of  duplication  will 
make  competition  an  even  more  serious  problem;   gracj  • 
acquiescence  to  requests  for  material  will  accordingly 
obliterate  most  of  the  dangers  arising  from  competition. 

Sincere  officers  of  local  organizations  may  object  to 
these  requirements  with  the  claim  that  adherence  would  bar 
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local  collecting  wherever  physical  facilities  are  not 
available.     Such  a  claim  has  little  validity.     In  most 
localities,   libraries  are  available  for  the  safeguarding 
of  manuscripts  when  made  available  for  study.     Where  there 
is  no  public  library  or  where  library  facilities  are  in- 
adequate, manuscripts  should  be  sent  to  a  qualified  state 
agency       If  the  local  organization  envisions  the  construct- 
ion of  a  suitable  home,   it  can  lend  rather  than  give  away 
its  collections,  and  then  recall  them  whenever  the  build- 
ing is  completed.     Local,  state,   regional  and  national 
institutions  should  join   in  an  educational  program  to  point 
up  the  need  for  saving  manuscripts  and  placing  them  in.  re- 
positories where  they  can  be  used, 

Dr.Mumford  stated  that  not  every  scrap  of  ancient 
paper  ought  to  be  preserved,      It  must  be  recognized,  how- 
ever,  that  most  of  our  citizens  fail  to  distinguish  between 
the  valuable  s.nd  the        most  valueless.     A  family  in  Alachua 
County,  Florida  will  care  for  an  old  deed  for  generations 
because  it  has  the  signature  of  a  president,  but  will  burn 
a  packet  of  letters  which  describe  a  relative's  visit  to 
Jacksonville.     Papers  with  the  name  of  a  governor,  senator 
or  local  politician  will  be  retained,  however  worthless;  but 
letters  describing  the  building  of  a  house,  the  services  of 
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a  visiting  minister,   cooking  utensils,   farming  methods 
and  other  important  records  of  daily  living  will  be  de- 
stroyed . 

Only  recently,  an  educated  man  gave  the  accumula- 
ted papers  of  his  father  to  the  University  of  Florida. 
In  preparing  his  gift,  he  assembled  clippings  from  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  bearing  the  speeches  of  and  refer- 
ences to  his  father,  while  burning  all  the  personal  let- 
ters.    Anyone  embarking  upon  the  collection  of  manuscripts 
will  be  disheartened  by  similar  stories  of  destruction. 
Often  materials  of  possible  value  are  burned  as  rubbish 
because  members  of  a  family  were  "'sick  and  tired  of  hear- 
ing grandpa  talk  aboul  them.'*     One  Florida  widow  admitted 
that  she  burned  a  two-volume  diary  of  a  Confederate  sur- 
geon "because  my  husband  used  to  make  such  a  fuss  about 
it." 

Sincere  people  may  refuse  to  donate  manuscripts  for 
various  reasons;     retained  at  home ,  these  are  usually  de- 
stroyed or  lost.     Elderly  people  may  keep  papers  during 
their  lifetime,  but  seldom  make  provisions  for  the  fut- 
ure, while  disinterested  children  often  throw  them  away. 
The  University  of  Florida  was  the  recipient  of  a  collect- 
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ion  of  papers  because  a  daughter  had  told  her  mother: 
"The  first  thing  I'll  do  around  this  apartment  is  to  dump 
that  junk  in  the  incinerator,"     Children,   relatives  or 
misguided  friends  refuse  to  donate  papers,   or  else  destroy 
them,   in  order  to  prevent  criticism  of   individuals.  These 
people  fail  to  realize  that  a  prominent  person  will  be 
more  accurately  portrayed  by  historians  who  have  had  ac- 
cess to  all  available  sources,   than  by  those  who  are  lim- 
ited to  unfavorable  records  alone.     Most  families  have  a 
rake  or  two  in  their  backgrounds.     While  it  may  be  embar- 
assing  to  have  the  waywardness  of  a  father  or  grandfather 
made  public,  Americans  rather  enjoy  tales  about  an  inter- 
esting great-grandfather. 

Our  problem  in  the  South  is  to  educate  the  public 
regarding  the  importance  of  donating  manuscripts  to  quali- 
fied historical  societies  and  libraries.     We  must  also  en- 
courage cooperation  among  all  agencies , .     We  have  already 
made  much  headway,   for  most  of  the  preserved  materials  re- 
lating to  the  period  before  the  Civil  War  are  now  in  public 
repositories.     Perhaps  we  have  paid  too  much  attention  to 
ante-bellum  remains,  and  have  failed  to  realize  that  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now  historians  will  be  searching  for  the 
records  of  our  own  times.     Our  contemporary  civilization  is 
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more  complex  than  that  of  the  past,  and  its  complexity 
makes  the  need  for  collecting  and  preserving  manuscripts 
even  more  urgent.     As  Dr.Mumford  has  told  us,   there  is 
much  that  remains  to  be  done.     There  is  enough  material, 
when  gathered,   to  fill  the  vaults  of  all  our  local,  state, 
regional  and  national  archival  instit'  tions. 

CHAIRMAN  TEBEAU:       Thank  you,  Dr. Patrick.  Anyone 
who  has  been  working  as  an  historian  or  librarian  has  been 
reminded  of  many  incidents  similar  to  those  related  by  Dr. 
Patrick,      I  would  like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Miami,  that  we  will  gladly  dispose  of 
the  "wastepaper"  for  people.      In  this  connection,   T  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  relating  one  or  two  incidents  out 
of  my  own  experience. 

I  once  found  myself  in  Baton  Rouge,  where   I  tried  to 
obtain  historical  records  from  a  lady  of  a  proud  plantation 
family.     She,  however,  declared:    "We  recently  burned  a 
lot  of  letters.     They  were  only  letters  written  by  the 
overseer,  telling  us  what  kind  of  trouble  he  was  having 
on  the  plantation." 

Just  this  last  winter,  when  I  was  working  on  the  hist- 
ory of  an  island,  I  went  to  see  a  lady  who,  I  had  been  tolc 
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had  some  material.     She  said,  "   I  have  some  stuff  my 
father  left;   all  it  does  is  tell  about  what  he  did  every 
day."     The  material  turned  out  to  be  priceless,    I  had 
to  rewrite   three  chapters  of  this  five-chapter  book.  It 
actually  was  a  diary  kept  in  the  1880 's  amd  1890 's,  in 
which  the  man  noted  daily  events,  and  gave  a  complete 
picture  of  life  in  that  area.     I  doubt  if  a  comparable 
document  exists  in  all  of  Florida. 

I  would  like  now  to  pay  another  tribute  to  North 
Carolina.     It  seems  that  Floridians  have  been  doing  that 
for  a  long  time  now  in  matters  historical.     J.   G.  de 
Roulhac  Hamilton  has  been  mentioned  by  the  previous  speak- 
ers.    Before  any  resident  of  Florida  thought  seriously  of 
writing  the  history  of  the  state,  Professor  Hamilton  used 
to  drive  his  Model  T  down  from  North  Carolina,  and  work 
here  without  any  competition.     For  a  long  time,   if  one 
wanted  extensive  documentary  material  on  Florida,  he  had 
to  go  up  to  North  Carolina  to  examine  what  ^Professor 
Hamilton  had  gathered.     North  Carolineans  have  pioneered 
in  the  collection  of  source  materials  at  both  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  the  director  of  that  Depart- 
ment, Christopher  Crittenden. 
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DR.   CHRISTOPHER  CRITTENDEN   (Director,  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,   State  of  North  Carolina):  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  have  a  con- 
ference such  as  this  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  historical  source  materials. 
A  similar  conference  was  held  in  Cleveland  last  December, 
and   I  understand  that  others  are  being  planned  through- 
out the  nation.     I  hope  we  can  have  more  of  them  in  the 
South  from  time  to  time. 

This  gathering,  and  the  interest  which  it  has  pro- 
voked,  is  one  indication  of  the  importance  of  state  and 
local  history  today.      I  think  this  field  is  now  more 
fully  appreciated  throughout  the  United  States  than  over 
before.     The  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History,   in  its  seventeenth  year,  continues  to  gain  new 
support,   while  the  publication,  American  Heritage,  has 
attained  unprecedented  popularity..      Incidentally,  we  had 
planned  to  publish  135,000  copies  of  the  February  number, 
but  the  demand  was  so  great  that  the  total  was  raised  to 
150,000.     The  publisher  indicated  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  growth,   the  circulation  might  within  a  few  years  reach 
up  toward  half  a  million.     Thus,   in  a  period  of  interna- 
tional cold  war,  we  Americans  are  making  a  point  of  exam- 
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ining  the  roots  of  our  own  nationality. 

Dr.  Mumford  indicates  that  while  Americans  are  in- 
creasingly interested  in  their  past,  they  must  at  the 
same  time  gain  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
source  materials.     I  think  this  situation  was  particu- 
larly true  a  few  decad.es  ago  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  in  the  South.     As  a  result,  much  of  value  for 
the  historian  has  been  lost.     At  one  point,  Dr.  Mumford 
commented  on  the  effect  of  Northern  occupation  on  South- 
ern records.     He  did  not  mention  General  Sherman,  who 
seems  to  have  all  the  onus  placed  upon  him.     In  fact,  if 
all  the  records  that  Sherman  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
could  possibly  be  collected,  they  would  fill  several  Con- 
gressional libraries.     In  the  main,  however,  what  we  have 
lost  has  been  due  to  our  own  carelessness. 

The  situation  in  the  South  today  is  rapidly  improving. 
Surely,  we  are  taking  a  good  deal  more  interest  now  in  pre- 
serving our  records.     Dr.   Mumford  pointed  out  that  we  should 
undertake  to  sell  the  public  on  this  effort,  but  I  wonder 
if  this  is  not  already  being  done  to  a  greater  extent  than 
he  has  indicated.     At  the  same  time,   I  heartily  agree  with 
him  that  materials  ought  not  to  be  preserved  without  dis- 
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crimination  merely  because  they  are  old.     What  should 
one  do  with  a  deed  which  dates  back  to  1844?  Some 
might,  say  that  it  should  be  preserved  because  it  is  old. 
Yet  what  about  an  important  series  of  correspondence 
dated  from  1930  to  1940?    Would  the  same  people  argue 
that  it  should  be  thrown  away?     Obviously,   it  comes 
down  to  an  evaluation  of  historical  importance,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  material  is  dated  one  or  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  or  only  yesterday. 

Dr.  Mumford  bore  down  pretty  heavily  on  the  matter 
of  rivalry  and  competition  for  historical  documents.  I 
think  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  try  to  limit  this,  but 
how  shall  it  be  done?     Let  us  take  the  situation  in  my 
own  State  of  North  Carolina.     Dr.  Mumford  mentioned  the 
great  Southern  Historical  Collection  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  which  was  launched  in  1930.     A  few 
years  ago,  Duke  University   (only  ten  miles  distant) 
undertook  to  establish  a  similar  collection.     Now  then, 
who  is  going  to  tell  each  institution  where  and  how  to 
circumscribe  its  activities?     How  are  you  going  to  limit 
the  fields?     Suppose  both  Duke  University  and  the  Univ- 
ersity of  Virginia  want  to  collect  material  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia.     Who  is  going  to  tell  Duke  not  to  do  so?  I 
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would  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  any  movement  toward 
that  end,  but  I  am  a  little  dubious  as  to  what  can  be 
done . 

Dr.  Mumford  has  told  us  a  good  deal  about  the 
Library  of  Congress,  describing  the  development  of  that 
great  institution  with  its  vast  collection  of  printed 
and  manuscript  materials,  many  of  which  relate  to  the 
South.     He  pointed  ^out  that  wherever  possible  materials 
of  national  significance  should  go  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  whereas  records  of  state  and  local  interest 
should  be  assigned  to  other  institutions.     With  that  I 
most  heartily  agree.     A  few  years  ago,  when  a  collection 
of  national  importance  became  available  in  my  own  com- 
munity,   I  suggested  that  it  be  sent  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  after  which  a  truck  came  down  and  carted  the 
material  to  Washington. 

Dr.  Mumford  expressed  a  special  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation and  accessibility  of  the  private  papers  of  lead- 
ers of  religious  and  cultural  groups.     A  great  deal  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  this  area,  and  it  should  also 
be  noted  that  archives  of  official  papers  also  contain 
much  material  on  these  groups.     For  example,  the  records 
of  legislative  bodies  yield  numerous  petitions  from  re- 
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ligious  bodies.     Data  on  wartime  conscientious  objectors 
may  be  found   in  official  archives,  where  the  records  of 
various  public  educational  institutions  may  also  be  lo- 
cated,     It  is  clear  that  in  considering  the  sources  for 
religious  and  cultural  history,   public  archives  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

Now  I  want  to  raise  two  questions  and  then  comnent 
on  them.     First,  what  specifically  have  we  already  ac- 
complished in  preserving  the  sources  of  Southern  history? 
Second,  what  have  we  failed   to  accomplish,  and  what  should 
we  do  about  it? 

What  have  we  already  accomplished?     Our   Libraj  t 
have  generally  made  substantial  progress  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  printed  sources.     The  Library  of  Congress  has  a 
tremendous  collection  oi   this  kind  oi    matei  La.!    r  .•• !  h  !  Lug   t  i 
the  history  of  the  South.     We  have  some  very  good    i  i  Les  in 
university  and  college  libraries   in  the  South,   while  city 
and  county  libraries   in  many  places  are  doing  <i   good  job 
in  preserving  local  published  records. 

As  regards  official   records,  most  of  the  Southern 
states  have  set  up  strong  archival  agencies  for  their  pre- 
servation.    We  hear  much  about  the  backwardness  of   the  Son 
yet  in  this  field,   it  may  be  said  that  it  leads  the  nation 
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Starting  with  Delaware  -  I  suppose  that  is  a  Southern 
state  -  and  going  down  all  the  way  to  Mississippi,  you 
will  find  good  state  archives  and  manuscript  collections. 
In  recant  years,  also,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in 
attitude  toward  the  preservation  of  local  public  records. 
An  important  function  of  the  state  archival  agency  is  to 
persuade  and  influence  our  local  officials  to  give  more 
care  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  materials   -  and 
state  agencies  are  performing  this  function  in  many  of 
the  Southern  states. 

In  the  area  of  private  and  unofficial  manuscripts, 
the  South  has  a  number  of  very  good  general  collections, 
We  can  point  to  the  Southern  Historical  Collect icr.  ,  the 
collection  at  Duke  University,   the  one  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  the  one  in  Texas.     Moreover,  many  ity 
and  other  local  libraries  have  significant  collections 
of  this  type  of  material. 

From  the  standpoint  of  religious  groups  there  is  a 
great  Presbyterian  collection  in  Montreat ,  North  Carolina; 
the  Methodists  are  planning  to  establish  central  archives 
at  Lake  Junaiuska  in  North  Carolina,  while  the  Baptists 
are  establishing  one  in  Nashville.  Tennessee.   On  the  whole, 


a  great  deal  has  already  been  done  in  preserving  the 
sources  of  Southern  religious  history. 

People  in  the  South  are  probably  more  conscious 
of  the  need  to  preserve  their  records  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.     A  task  like  this  is  never  complete. 
Scholars  can  comb  a  section  for  years,  and  conclude 
that  there  is  nothing  else  left,  and  stiil  valuable 
materials  continue  to  turn  up.     And,   of  course,  new 
materials  are  always  being  created.     But  a  great  deal 
has  already  been  accomplished. 

Now  as  to  the  second  question:  What  have  we  failed 
to  accomplish,  and  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

In  the  field  of  printed  materials,   it  seems  to  me 
that  despite  substantial  advance,  achievement  is  still 
too  spotty.     Each  community  must  make  a  special  effort 
to  preserve  its  own  local  imprints.      If  they  fail  to  do 
that,   I  venture  to  say  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
local  imprints,  particularly  ephemera,  will  not  be  saved 
anywhere.     Probably  the  local  public  library  in  most  in- 
stances can  best  perform  this  task. 

It  is  important  also  that  each  state  build  a  coll- 
ection of  printed  materials  on  its  own  history.  It 
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should  be  noted  that  not  all  of  our  Southern  states  have 
as  yet  made  adequate  provision  for  the  preservation  of  all 
their  newspapers „     Most  of  the  big  dailies  are  apparently 
being  cared  for,  but  many  small-town  weeklies  and  other 
newspapers,  which  are  among  the  very  best  sources  of  local 
history,   ought  also  be  preserved.     Dr.   Mumford  mentioned 
the  problem  of  the  preservation  of  wood  pulp  newsprint; 
of  course,   newspapers  of  this  material  need  to  be  micro- 
filmed for  permanent  preservation.     Would  not  the  state 
library  ordinarily  be   the  best  agency  to  undertake  this 
task? 

As  regards  official  archives  and  manuscripts:  What 
have  we  failed  to  accomplish?     Actually,   the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  already  doing  a  good  job  in  the  South.     We  may 
point  to  the  Federal  Records  Center  in  Atlanta,     State  and 
local  records  should  be  handled,   of  course,  by  our  state 
and  local  agencies.     As  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
South  leads  the  nation  in  this  type  of  activity.  However, 
several  Southern  states  do  not  as  yet  have  official  ar- 
chival agencies.     These  can  also  look  after  the  problem 
of   local  records. 

As  for  private  and  unofficial  manuscripts,   there  are 


at  present,  as  was  indicated,  several  large  general  depos- 
itories.    Yet  there  is  a  particular  need  for  the  expans- 
ion of  local  collections  on  the  part  of  public  libraries 
and  historical  societies,  whether  they  keep  them  them- 
selves or  send  them  on  to  larger  agencies.      I  thoroughly 
agree  with  Dr.   Patrick  that  organizations  should  not 
attempt  to  preserve  manuscripts  if  they  are  not  fully 
equipped  to  do  so,  or  are  unable  to  make  them  readily 
available  for  use. 

Approaching  the  problem  from  another  point  of  view, 
there  is  a  need  in  the  South  for  certain  collections  in 
specialized  areas.     For  example,   is  there  anywhere  a 
large  archive  on  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  the  South? 
What  about  a  great  collection  on  the  history  of  trans- 
portation?    Should  not  some  institution  undertake  to 
cover  that  field?     Perhaps  there  can  be  a  division  of 
responsibility.     Perhaps  one  institution  should  special- 
ize in  the  history  of  railroads,  while  another  might  con- 
centrate on  highway  transportation,,     What  about  collections 
on  the  history  of  various   industries  in  the  South  -  such 
as  one  on  naval  stores? 

This  conference  is  particularly  concerned  with  re- 
ligious and  cultural  elements.     It  was  indicated  that  some 
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of  the  religious  .groups  in  the  South  have  already  es- 
tablished special  collections  in  their  fields,  while 
others  are  planning  to  do  so.     Would  it  not  be  well  for 
every  denomination  in  the  South  to  undertake  to  set  up 
such  a  collection?    Are  plans  being  made  for  a  great 
collection  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  South? 
In  the  cultural  area,  should  there  not  be  a  central 
collection  of  the  works  of  Southern  writers? 

One  final  point;     if  we  are  to  have  good  local 
history  written  in  the  South  or  elsewhere,   it  is  es- 
sential that  the  professional  historian  undertake  to 
stimulate  and  aid  the  amateur.     There  has  been  entirely 
too  much  of  the  attitude  that  "We  are  professional  his- 
torians" or  "We  are  professional  archivists,  and  we 
don't  want  the  amateur  to  venture  into  our  field."  The 
preservation  of  our  historical  heritage  in  the  South 
should  be  a  task  in  which  all  interested  people  ought 
to  participate.     We  have  gone  a  long  way,  but  a  great 
deal  more  remains  to  be  accomplished.     The  task,  indeed, 
will  never  be  completed. 
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CHAIRMAN  TEBEAU:     Thank  you,  Dr„  Crittenden.    I  know 
everybody  in  this  audience  would  like  to  make  a  speech 
about  his  own  experiences  in  collecting  historical  mater- 
ials, but  we  do  have  to  bring  this  session  to  a  close. 
Before  we  do  so,  however,   I  would  like  to  ask  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  to  make  some  final  remarks.     Dr.  Mumford. 

DR.  MUMFORD :     I  would  be  glad  to  relinquish  the 
time  remaining  to  someone  else.   I  might,  however,  make 
a  few  comments  on  two  or  three  points  that  have  been 
raised.     I  think  Dr.  Crittenden  has  brought  up  enough 
challenging  issues  for  the  agendas  of  several:  meetings 
of  any  number  of  historical  societies.     I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  in  referring  to  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,   I  did 
not  mean  to  comment  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  inclus- 
ion of  material  in  this  collection.     Perhaps  some  of  its 
holdings  are  equally  fitted  for  repositories  in  other 
places  in  the  South.     In  any  case,  the  most  important 
considerations  are  the  facts  that  the  materials  are  pre- 
served and  are  made  available  for  scholarship. 

Naturally,  the  Library  of  Congress  is  concerned  with 
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seeing  that  materials  go  to  the  proper  repository  where- 
ver possible o     The  problem  of  jurisdiction  is  a  difficult 
one;     while  the  national  interest  may  readily  be  disting- 
uished from  the  local  and  regional P  it  is  often  not  easy 
to  determine  the  proper  repository. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible,   in  this 
regard j  to  emulate  to  some  degree  the  manner  in  which 
foreign  printed  materials  are  being  collected  in  this 
country a     Several  years  ago,  librarians  were  appalled  at 
the  small  amount  of  foreign  publications  and  trade  jour- 
nals being  received  in  this    ;ountry0  They  got  together 
and  evolved  the  Farmington  Plan,  whereby  different  in- 
stitutions divide  the  responsibility  for  obtaining  im- 
portant publications  that  are  issued   in  various  countries 
The  Plan  permits  any   im    Ltution  to  obtain  whatever  for- 
eign materials  it  seeks  for  its  academic  program  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  assurance  that  at  least  one  copj  of 
every  important  publication  from  abroad  will  be  received 
by  at  least  one   institution   in   th±m  country . 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  parallel  plan  might  be  worked 
out  through  a  cooperative  effort  by  custodians  of  unpub- 
lished materials o     Their  areas  of  interest  in  collecting 
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manuscripts  and  personal  papers  might  be  defined  in 
similar  fashion,,     I  know  that  it  would  take  time,  and 
it  would  not  be  easy,  but  I  believe  there  are  possibil- 
ities in  such  an  approach. 

CHAIRMAN  TEBEAU:       Thank  you  again,  Drc  Mumford. 
I  think  one  of  the  best  things  a  chairman  can  do  in  the 
midst  of  a  lively  meeting  like  this  is  to  send  everyone 
away  stirred  up.     I  will  do  this  by  declaring  this  sess- 
ion adjourned .     The  luncheon  will  follow . 
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LUNCHEON  SESSION 
H,   Franklin  Williams,  Chairman 


CHAIRMAN  H.    FRANKLIN  WILLIAMS   (  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Community  Affairs,   University  of  Miami):  The 
University  of  Miami  is  most  happy  to  have  a  share  in  this 
conference,  and  is  grateful  to  the  American  Jewish  History 
Center  for  its  invitation  to  participate  in  the  sponsor- 
ship.    The  other  participating  organization  is  the  Histor- 
ical Association  of  Southern  Florida. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  president  of  the  Association, 
Mr.   Thomas  W,   Hagan ,  would  be  with  us  today.     However,  he 
is  the  editor  of  an  afternoon  newspaper,   and  is  not  easily 
free  for  morning  and  noontime  meetings.     We  have.,  however, 
his  designated  representative.,  Dr.   Charlton  W.   Tebeau,  whom 
I  am  going  to  call  upon  in  a  moment, 

Before  I  do  that,  however,   I  would  like  to  introduce 
to  you  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Historical  Association 
of  Southern  Florida,  Mr.   Justin  Havee .     I  am  sure  you  will 
all  want  to  know  him.     If  people  in  this  area  take  to  heart 
the  lessons  of  this  morning :s  meeting,  Mr     Havee  ought  very 
soon  to  have  his  hands  and  vaults  full  of  documentary  material. 
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And  now  Dr.  Tebeau. 

DR.   TEBEAU:     Ladies  and  gentlemen,    I  was  pleased 
to  note,    in  looking  over  the  audience  at  the  morning 
session,   that  at  least  half  of  them  are  members  of  the 
Historical  Association  of  Southern  Florida.     Our  pres- 
ident,  in  a  newsletter  issued  yesterday,  expressed  his 
pleasure  that  the  Association  could  join  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  say  a  word  about 
the  Historical  Association  of  Southern  Florida.    It  has 
four  major  types  of  activity.,     One  of  them  is  the  holding 
of  quarterly  meetings       Like  all  those  who  do  things  in 
quarterly  fashion  in  Miami,   the  members  hold  all  four 
meetings  during  the  "'season".     We  also  have  an  historical 
marker  program,  which  is  familiar  to  most  of  you  who  live 
in  this  area.     And  we  publish  an  annual  journal,  which  it 
has  been  my  honor  to  edit  for  some  ten  years.     But  our 
long-range  program  is  so  definitely  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  meeting  that  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  it.     We  are  deeply  committed  to  building  a  museum 
and  library  .  so  that  we  can  develop  a  program  to  collect 
and  preserve  the  historical  records  of  this  community.  We 
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aim  to  make  them  available  to  students  of  the  history 
of  South  Florida. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLIAMS:       We  are  delighted,   on  this  oc- 
casion, to  have  with  us  a  number  of  lay  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  the  South.     I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Lay  Representatives  for  this 
conference  should  bring  us  greetings,  so  I  am  going  to 
call  on  Mr.   Morris  Speizman. 

After  all  the  comments  this  morning  about  the  im- 
portance of  Florida  connections   in  North  Carolina,    I  am 
a  little  regretful  to  continue  the  Tarheel  tone  of  the 
meeting.      Indeed ,  Mr.   Speizman  does  come  from  Charlotte, 
North  Carol ina„     But  in  spite  of  that,   it  is  perfectly 
appropriate  that  he  should  speak  for  the  laymen  who  are 
assembled  here,  as  he  has  shown  special  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  American  Jewish  History  Center,  and  has  been 
responsible  tor  creating  a  lay  interest  in  its  work. 

He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Seaboard  Region  of  the 
United  Synagogue  of  America  and  a  member  of  the  regional 
cabinet  of  the  Seminary's  National  Planning  Committee.  He 
was  president  of  Temple   Israel,   in  Charlotte,  and  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  in  many  community  endeavors.  Mr. 
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Speizman  served  as  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Region 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  as  well  as  co-chairman  of 
the  state-wide  Bonds  for  Israel  and  Weizman  Institute 
campaigns.     In  addition,  he  has  played  an  important 
part  in  such  organizations  as  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committees  the  Ant i-Def amar ion  League  and  United  Service 
for  New  Americans □ 

His  outside  activities  are  so  numerous  that   I  don't 
see  how  he  has  time  for  his  business ,   for  he  is  a  well- 
known  dealer  in  textile  machinery  in  his  home  community. 
During  the  second  World  War,   Mr„   Speizman  was  a  member  of 
the  Machinery  Dealers  Advisory  Board  of  the  War  Production 
Board „     He  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on  tech- 
nical and  marketing  problems  to  a  variety  of  trade  public- 
ations,  including  a  series  on  cost  accounting  for  the 
Spanish  language  journal,  "Textiles  Pan  Americanos." 

MR.   MORRIS  SPEIZMAN   (Chairman,  Committee  of  Lay  Repres 
entatives);      I  bring  you  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  Nationa 
Planning  Committee  of  The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  as  well  as  the  Committee  of  Lay  Representatives  for 
this  conference o 
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When.  I  was  first  offered  this  honor,    I  hesitated, 
but  then  the  memory  of  an  old  problem  arose,   and   I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.     I  belong  to  that  tribe  of  people 
that  buttonholes  doctors  at  cocktail  parties  with  de- 
tailed accounts  of  their  mysterious  maladies.    I  also 
approach  lawyers  at  social  luncheons  for  "'off-the-cuff" 
legal  advice.     So  an  opportunity  to  present  my  problem 
from  the  rostrum  could  not  be  resisted. 

It  all  harks  back  to  my  school  days  in  Canada, when 
a  Mr.   Frazer  -  Scotty  Frazer  to  the  students   -  took  us, 
in  his   inimitable  way,  along  the  pathway  of  history  from 
Herodotus,   through  the  Alps  with  Hannibal,   then  to  Eng- 
land,  and  finally  down  through  the  events  of  Canadian 
history . 

However,   the  years  have  taken  their  toll,  and  my 
problem  has   to  do  with  the  recollection  of  all  the  inform- 
ation we  acquired,      Indeed,  Miltiades  and  Montcalm  are 
but  vague  images,  while  my  sharpest  memory  of  that  course 
is  a  quaint  saying  that  Mr.  Frazer  wo  .Id  recite  at  the  end 
of  each  scholastic  year.      In  quiet  resignation,  he  would 
say,  "Big  flies  have  little  flies  upon  their  backs  to 
bite  them  and  little  flies  have  smaller  flies,"   -  and  so 
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on  ad  infinitum .     How  then  does  the  layman  preserve  a 
memory  of  the  endless  chain  of  history? 

Having  outlined  my  lack  of  qualifications  to 
appear  before  you,   I  shall  proceed  to  acknowledge  the 
deep  interest  which  has  been  awakened  in  me  by  virtue 
of  my  attendance  at  this  morning's  session.  History 
has  witnessed  the  passing  of  heroes,  conquerors,  the 
great,  the  near-great,  and   the  humble.     But  the  pages 
which  preserve  their  deeds  for  posterity  would  be  blank 
were  it  not  for  the  historian^  who,  down  through  the 
ages,  has  studied^,  analyzed  and  recorded  the  great  pag- 
eant of  man's  progress   -  and  retrogressions   -  on  this 
planet.     We  laymen  therefore  honor  the  great  purpose 
of  the  historians  who  are  gathered  here. 

We  have  learned  how  each  citizen  can  play  a  part 
in  this  great  work.     We  have  the  obligation  to  help 
provide  the  raw  material  from,  which  historians  will 
fashion  the  fabric  of  our  past.     This  happy  union  of 
citizens  and  scholars  augurs  well  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  historical  information  which  is  so  vital  a  part 
of  our  Southern  heritage  and  our  American  tradition. 
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CHAIRMAN  WILLIAMS,      I  think  this  is   the  appropriate 
point   to  prove  to  you,  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  our 
subsequent  speakers,  that  this  is  not  exclusively  a  North 
Carolina  function „     We  are  going  to  hear  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Proctor,  Assistant  Professor  of    History    at  the 
University  of  Florida,  entitled;   "Early  Jewish  Settlement 
in  Florida,   .1764  to  1900 . "     Rabbi  Irving  Lehrman  of  Temple 
Emanu-El ,  Miami  Beach,  will  speak  on  'The  Jewish  Communi'v 
of  Greater  Miami,  1896  to  1955/' 

The  discussant::  this  afternoon  will  be  Dr.  Kathcyn 
Abbey  Hanna,  author  of  Florida,  Land  of  Change,  and  past 
president  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association,  and  Dr. 
Walter  B.   Posey,  Professor  of  History,  Emory  University 
and  Agnes  Scott  College.     As  moderator  -  and   I  saw  him 
working  most   Industriously  today  to  accumulate  material 
for  his  summary  -  we  have  Dr.  Thomas  D.Clark,  Professor 
of  History  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

The  physical  arrangements  are  so  enjoyable  here  that 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  want   to  join  with  me   in  expressing 
our  appreciation  to  Mr.  David  Lev ins on.     He  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  our  having  the  copies  of  the  pamphlet  ''The 
Jewish  Community  of  Miami  Beach,''  by  Rabbi  Irving  Lehrman 
and  Dr.    Joseph  Rappaport. 
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We  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  about  the  American 
Jewish  History  Center  and  its  work,  and  we  shall  hear 
some  more  before  the  day  is  over.     I  think  it  should  be 
be  mentioned  here  that  the  director  of  the  Center  is  a 
man  whose  name  is  well  known  to  all  of  us  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  field  of  American  history.     He  is  Dr. 
Allan  Nevins.     Because  this  occasion  ties  in  so  much 
with  the  work  of  the  American  Jewish  History  Center,  he 
has  sent  us  a  message,  which  I  would  like  to  read  before 
introducing  the  main  speaker  at  this  luncheon  session. 
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Message  to  the  Conference 
Allan  Nevins 

Professor  of  History,  Columbia  University 

Nobody  who  knows  southern  history  needs  to  be  told 
that  from  the  earliest  colonial  days  Jewish  families  of 
intellect,   culture  and  character  enriched  the  life  of  the 
section.     Particularly  in  the  c it ies --Char leston ,  Savannah, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Memphis--did  their  piety ,   their  enter- 
prise, their  zeal  for  education  and  the  arts,  and  their 
philanthropy  weave  happy  strands  into  the  texture  of 
^Southern  civilization.     Before  the  Civil  War,  the  Jewish 
congregation   in  Wilmington  helped  lead  the  battle  for  full 
religious  toleration  in  that  State.      In  ante-bellum  New 
Orleans  the  Jews,   numerous  enough  to  organize  three  syna- 
gogues, were  an  active  force  in  commerce,  finance,  music 
and  journalism.     Estimates  of  the  number  of  Jews  in  the 
Confederate  forces  have  run  as  high  as  ten   thousand;  and 
though  this  is  an  exaggerated  figure,   it  is  certain  that 
they  were  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Souxhern  armies. 
The  single  congregation   in  Columbus,  Ga . ,  sent  forty  to 
the  front.     After  the  Civil  War,  a  steady  influx  of  Jews 
contributed  enormously   (though  not  without  friction  and 
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detraction)  to  Southern  enterprise  in  nearly  every 
field.     Decade  by  decade  their  achievement  has  become 
more  impressive. 

Everyone  knows  some  of  the  conspicuous  names   in  this 
story:     that  of  Jacob  Henry,   the  North  Carolina  Jew  whose 
eloquent  speech  in  defense  of  his  people  and  faith,  wide- 
ly distributed  in  pamphlet  form,  stirred  thousands;  that 
of  Judah  P.   Benjamin.,   who  in  1865  chose  exile  to  sub- 
mission;    that  of  Caesar  Cone,  pioneer  organizer  of  the 
Southern  textile  industry;     those  of  later  figures  too 
numerous  and  well  known  to  mention      They  had  to  struggle 
against  widespread  prejudice  and  sometimes  bitter  hostil- 
ity.    But  their  gifts  to  the  South  cannot  be  underestimated. 
Everywhere  they  have  carried  not  only  their  characteristic 
vivacity,  energy  and  initiative,  but  their  enthusiasm  for 
things  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  their  warmth  of  heart  and 
their  idealism.     Everywhere  they  have  been  leaders  in 
community  enterprise. 

Yet  this  story,  so  full  of  vitality,  color  and  promise, 
really  remains  to  be  told;  not  only  are  its  details  largelj 
unascertained,  but  even  its  broad  outlines  are  not  accurate- 
ly known.     Who  knows  how  much  the  Jewish  feeling  for  family 


life,   and  the  Jewish  emphasis  on  character  as  nurtured  by 
family  solidarity,  have  given  the  South?     Like  the  Puritans, 
the  Scotch-Irish  and  other  forceful  strains,  tie  Jews  have 
deeply  valued  character      Who  knows  how  much  the  synagogue 
and  the  rabbi  have  contributed  to  Southern  religious 
t  -ought?     Who  has  tried  to  measure  the  impact  of  the 
traditional  Jewish  reverence  for  learning  on  the  South? 
The  Southern  people  have  always  prided   themselves  on  their 
sense  for  the  graces  of  life      How  much  of  that  feeling 
has  affected  Jewish  groups,   and  bow  marked  is  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  Jews  on  Southern  art  and  taste?     Just  what  is 
the  scope  of  Jewish  and  Christian  interaction  in  trade  and 
industry?     In  our  broad  project  in  American  Jewish  history, 
we  shall  throw  light  on  these  subjects  and  many  others. 
Our  object  soars  above  the  writing  of  merely  local  or  group 
history;      it   is  to  explore  a  whole  social  cor.;p!e;; — to  ascer- 
tain how  one  element   in  that  complex  has  been  changed  by  its 
social  environment,  and  what   it  has  contributed  to  ferment 
and  change   in  the  entire  mass,     The  emphasis  will   fall  upon 
the  irresistible  tendency  of  our  free  American  society  to- 
ward  integration  even  while  it  profits  richly  from  variega- 
t  ion . 
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We  believe  we  are  striking  out  a  new  path  in  this 
undertaking„     We  look  forward  to  a  series  of  publica- 
tions which  will  stand  forth  not  only  as  distinguished 
in  themselves,  but  as  illustrations  of  a  fruitful  new 
approach,  and  as  stimulants  to  parallel  labors  by  other 
groups  o 
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CHAIRMAN  WILLIAMS:       Before   I  introduce  our  prin- 
cipal speaker,    I  would   like  to  say  for  myself  and  for  the 
University  of  Miami  something  about  the  significance  of 
this  conference.     It  is  concerned  with  regional  history, 
and  at  the  same  time  emphasizes  the  story  of  a  particular 
religious  group  in  the  region  concerned.   Historians  are 
increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for  material  from  the  grass- 
roots.    General  history  cannot,  of  course,   be  properly 
written  without  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  regions .  Reg- 
ional history,   in  turn,   is  the  sum  of  the  development  of 
many  smaller  communities.     And  within  each  community,  many 
diverse  groups  make  characteristic  contributions,,     In  this 
connection,   religious  groups  represent  such  significant 
human  emotions  that  no  cound  historian  dare  neglect  their 
influence  on  events.      It  is  therefore,   important  not  only 
to  study  regional  history,  but  to  study  it  with  an  eye  to 
the  impact  of  the  various  religious  groups, 

The  sponsorship  of  this  conference  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate      The  Historical  Association  of  Southern  Florida 
represents  the  interest  in  local  and  regional  history, 
while  the  American  Jewish  History  Center  of  The  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America  seeks  to  relate  that  in- 
terest to  a  group  which  is  of  great  significance  in  this 
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area.     The  University  of  Miami  joins  in  the  sponsorship 
because  this  is  a  serious  scholarly  project,  and  be- 
cause it  feels  strongly  its  own  identification  with 
this  area.     The  University  is  in  this  community  and  of 
this  community  just  as  it  is  in  and  of  the  universal 
academic  community. 

We  have  heard  from  representatives  of  two  of  the 
sponsoring  groups,,     Our  principal  speaker  represents 
the  third  sponsor. 

Dr.   Moshe  Davis,  Provost  of  The  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America  and  Assistant  Professor  of  American 
Jewish  History  on  the  faculty  of  the  Rabbinical  School  of 
the  Seminary,   is  co-director,  with  Professor  Allan  Nevins , 
of  the  American  Jewish  History  Center.     He  has  a  disting- 
uished record  as  a  scholar  and  leader  in  the  cultural  and 
educational  activities  of  the  American  Jewish  community. 
He  has  studied,  and  taught  in  this  country  and  in  Israel, 
and  has  published  extensively  on  the  history  of  Judaism 
in  America.     Dr.  Davis  has  all  the  technical  qualifications 
to  speak  at  a  conference  of  this  sort,  but  most  of  us  who 
have  met  him  know  that  his  real  qualifications  are  his 
brimming  vitality  and  his  vigorous  interest  in  what  he  is 
doing. 
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The  South  Florida  History  of  the  American  Jewish  History  Center 
Moshe  Davis 

Provost,  The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 

Professor  Williams  and  Professor  Tebeau  have  already 
explained  the  nature  of  the  tripartite  sponsorship  of  this 
conference,  and  the  interest  which  the  University  of  Miami 
and  the  Historical  Association  of  Southern  Florida  share  in 
the  Florida  study  of   the  American  Jewish  History  Center,  It 
is  my  pleasant  task  to  discuss  the  program  of  the  Center  as 
it  relates  to  the  writing  of  regional  history,  and,  more 
specifically,  as  it  relates  to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  group 
in  Southern  Florida. 

The  American  Jewish  History  Center,  sponsored  by  Louis 
M.   Rabinowitz,   is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  spiritual  con- 
tribution of  Judaism  to  America  and  the  impact  of  America 
upon  Judaism.     Organized  in  1953,  the  Center  is  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  histories  of  six  Jewish  communities  - 
their  settlement,   internal  life  and  participation  in  the 
growth  of  the  cities  and  sections  in  which  they  are  located: 
Cleveland,  Ohio;     Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;     Montreal,  Canada; 
Southern  California;     Southern  Florida,  and  the  area  sur- 
rounding Vineland,  New  Jersey. 
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While  the  immediate  purpose  of  these  community 
histories  is  to  present  an  accurate  account  of  Jewish 
internal  development  in  the  context  of  American  J^ife,  a 
larger  and  long-range  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  colla- 
borate with  historians  of  American  religious,  cultural 
and  ethnic  life  in  the  study  of  the  American  spiritual 
tradition.     In  time,  perhaps,  a  series  of  group  histories 
will  emerge  from  such  a  collaboration  in  this  neglected 
area  of  American  historical  writing.     The  history  of  the 
spiritual  tradition  in  America  is  at  least  as  important 
for  an  understanding  of  American  democracy  as  political, 
economic  or  military  history.     We  hope  that  this  Confer- 
ence and  similar  meetings  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
may  help  to  correct  the  imbalance  which  exists  today  be- 
tween the  various  specializations  in  American  historio- 
graphy. 

Why,  then, a  regional  approach  in  the  study  of  group 
values?     Why  not  treat  the  various  traditions  systemati- 
cally as  they  emerged  on  the  wide  national  horizon?  The 
answers  to  these  questions,   in  a  sense,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  very  factors  which  have  brought  about  the  "return" 
of  American  historical  writing  to  the  root  and  germinal 
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forces  of  the  American  experience.     These  forces  can  be 
understood  most  clearly  as  they  appear  in  the  concrete 
local  situation.     The  essential  problems  and  fundamental 
processes  which  direct  social  evolution,  to  quote  Donald 
Do  Parker,  "  generally  emerge  in  localities,   in  communi- 
ties, and  their  nature,  operation  and  influence  can  be 
studied  most  effectively  only  there.     No  isolated  problem 
or  process  can  be  truly  understood  without  a  complete  and 

accurate  picture  of  the  complex  which  makes  up  the  envir- 
1 

onment „ " 

Moreover,  as  Dr.   Crittenden  suggested  in  his  remarks 
during  the  morning  session,  at  a  time  of  unprecedented 
change  in  the  world,   it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
people  should  want  to  look  into  themselves,  their  famil- 
ies and  neighbors,  and  into  the  background  of  their  immed- 
iate environment.,     -Mo  roovor,  <rrffhe  shocking  nature  of  recent 
global  events  has  brought  about  a  new  quest  for  fundament- 
al values.     There  is  a  desire  to  look  beyond  battles  won  or 
lost,  or  even  to  see  how  bread  is  brought  from  the  earth; 


1 

Donald  D.   Parker,  Local  History,  How  to  Gather  It, 
Write   It,  and  Publish  It  /  B.  E.   Josephson,  ed^y  (New 
York,   1944)  ,  7. 
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rather,   there  is  an  increasing  concern  for  the  way  in 
which  man  learned  to  strengthen  himself,   his  family,  and 
his  community. 

If  the  writing  of  regional  history  is  to  be  direct- 
ed to  the  essential  problems  and  fundamental  processes 
of  social  evolution,   it  will  have  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
to  which  so  much  local  history  writing  is  prey.     It  will 
have  to  resist  the  temptation  to  record  merely  mementos, 
memorabilia,  and  historic  place  markers,  so  characteristic 
of  the  "Tara"  literature,   the  family  manse  and  plantation 
sketches,  that  came    .out  of  the  post-Reconstruction  per- 
iod.    There  is  no  place  for  pietistic  writing  on  the  part 
of  any  group.     Interest  in  regional  history  should  be  dir- 
ected to  the  basic  ideas  of  the  American  people,  to  their 
motivations  and  aspirations,  to  the  social  and  moral  for- 
ces which  built  communities  and  integrated  the  various 
strands  of  American  life. 

A  rich  harvest  of  source  materials  related  to  these 
objectives  awaits  the  researcher  in  the  largely  uncultiva- 
ted collections  of  diverse  religious,  cultural  and  ethnic 
groups.     Many  of  the  basic  values  inherent  in  the  American 
character  derive  from  the  older  cultures  which  the  early 
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settlers  and  continuing  immigrant  groups  brought  over 
with  them,  and  which  they  tended  to  retain  and  implant  in 
their  young.     Since  they  have  become  part  of  the  total  Am- 
erican milieu,   these  values  can  be  discovered  not  only  in 
the  specialized  collections  of  these  groups,  but  also  in 
archival  sources  in  the  areas  of  government,  economics, 
education  and  family  life. 

As  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  documents  suggest, 
local  and  regional  history  writing  can  be  deep  in  perspect- 
ive and  rich  in  color.     For  it  is  the  history  of  people 
that  is  being  written,  the  history  of  the  men  and  women 
who  created  the  image  of  America.     To  whom,  for  example, 
can  one  confine  the  spirit  of  generosity  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic an  American  trait?     To  the  "great"  or  to  the 
"religious"  or  to  the  "educated"?    To  tell  the  story  of 
the  ideas  and  ideals  which  held  sway  in  America,  as  the 
experience  of  human  beings,  to  paraphrase  Alfred  White- 
head,  is  to  tell  a  story  beyond  all  powers  of  conjecture. 
Unlike  literature,  which  "must  in  some  sense  be  believ- 

2 

able...     History  exceeds  all  limitations  of  common  sense." 


2 

Dialogues  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead  A.s  Recorded  by 
Lucien  Price   (    Boston ]   1954)  ,  3  0 
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The  kind  of  regional  history  writing  which  is  en- 
visioned will  go  beyond  the  interest  of  the  professional 
historian,  and  also  have  a  direct  influence  on  education„ 
This  consideration,  which  on  the  surface  may  seem  of 
secondary  importance  at  this  Conference ,  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized.    Today, when  most  of  the  states  have  either  laws 
or  department  of  education  rulings  requiring  the  teaching 
of  state  history,  historians  have  a  special  responsibility 
to  the  schools.     The  absence  of  authoritative  textbooks 
for  classroom  use  in  this  area  is  severely  felt,  and  may 
be  attributed  to  the  lag  in  basic  research.  Improvised 
syllabi  of  isolated  facts  and  events  cannot  meet  the  pro- 
found requirements  of  vital  educational  goals. 

Remarkably,  this  is  precisely  what  President  William 
Henry  Harrison  had  in  mind  as  long  ago  as  1838  when  he 
presented  a  paper  at  the  request  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Ohio,  A  Discourse  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Ohio,  To  Which  are  Prefixed  Some  "Remarks  on  the  Study 
of  History.     While  the  paper  treats  the  history  of  the 
early  Indians,  an  introductory  section  is  an  analysis  of 
falling  moral  standards  and  the  consequent  decline  of 
patriotism.     Harrison  calls  for  more  effective  character 
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training,  and  emphasizes  the  teaching  of  "authentic"  history 
as  a  crucial  means  for  attaining  significant  results.  His 
remarks  are  highly  relevant  to  the  contemporary  situation, 
and  they  would,    I  am  sure,  find  much  support  at  this  Con- 
ference . 

Within  the  framework  of  these  underlying  objectives, 
I  now  turn  to  the  specific  project  of  the  American  Jewish 
History  Center  in  this  region--the  history  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Southern  Florida,     Because  our  province  is  the 
history  of  a  Tradition,  we  are  all  the  more  aware  of  the 
truth  of  T\S.  Eliot's  insight  that"the  past  and  the  present 
constitute  a  simultaneous  order.".     Likewise,  the  individual 
is  part  of  a  community,  which,   in  turn,   is  part  of  a  larger 
order.     We  seek  to  reveal  this  integrality  in  terms  of  a 
composite  biography.     The  story  of  the  Jewish  community  will 
be  told  in  terms  of  its  individual  components  and  in  terms 
of  the  community's  role  in  the  shaping  of  a  region.      It  will 
be  a  story  of  inner  growth  and  of  all  the  forces  which  af- 
fected the  work  of   individuals  in  the  shaping  of  a  communal 
structure.     The  authors,   of  course,  are  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  Jews  were  part  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  the  South 
in  the  eighteenth  century;     that,   indeed,  before  the  Civil 
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War,   there  was  probably  a  higher  proportion  of  Jews  among 
the  white  population  of  the  South  than  there  was  among  the 
white  population  of  the  Northeast;     that  Jews  were  found  in 
all  the  key  towns  which  served  as  trading  centers  for  the 
surrounding  agricultural  population;     that  Jews  in  the  South 
ardently  supported  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War,  as 
their  brothers  in  the  North  supported  the  Union;     that  the 
Jews  found  friendship  and  personal  happiness  in  the  various 
communities  in  which  they  settled.     But  all  this  will  be 
placed  in  the  perspective  of  a  communal  study  and  within 
the  context  of  the  community's  place  in  a  larger  Zramework. 

The  Jewish  group  in  the  South  did  not  grow  in  a  vacuum. 
They  lived  in  a  region  rich  in  tradition  and  proud  of  its 
heritage.     How  the  Jews  applied  their  own  historic  exper- 
ience to  break  down  barriers  between  citizens;     how  they 
participated  in  the  social  and  ethical  determinism  of  the 
communities;     how  their  sense  of  service  and  ideas  of  com- 
munity met  the  general  standards  of  group  interaction  and 
civic  cohes iveness --these  elements,  too,  enter  into  the  com- 
posite portrait. 

This  approach  opens  new  avenues  of  inquiry  which  in- 
trigue the  historian.     Equally  intriguing,  albeit  complex, 
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is  the  necessary  search  for  source  materials  which  this 
approach  imposes.     For  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  answers 
to  our  questions  cannot  be  gained  from  Jewish  sources  alone. 
The  general  press  and  archival  sources  must  be  studied  com- 
prehensively.    But  the  reward  will  surely  be  worth  the  effort. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,   in  this  connection,  that 
while  the  general  sources  are  indispensable  to  the  historian 
of  the  Jewish  group,  a  great  deal  of  the  material  that  this 
study  will  bring  to  light  will  undoubtedly  be  helpful  to 
the  Southern  regional  historian.      I  shall  cite  two  examples 
to  illustrate  the  mutual  benefit  to  be  gained  from  this  cross- 
investigation  of  materials, 

Recently,  Dr.   Maxwell  Abbell,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Government  Employment  Policy,  brought  to  my  at- 
tention several  interesting  documents  pertaining  to  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  in  the  South.     The  specific  case  before  the 
Committee  concerned  the  issue  of  compulsory  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath under  Governmental  auspices  in  a  Southern  city.,  and  re- 
flects the  precise  situation  in  which  a  Jew  might  find  him- 
self.    There  are  a  considerable  number  of  references  in  the 
Anglo-Jewish  press  which  reveal  the  way  one  group  helped  the 
other  to  achieve  the  freedom  to  work  on  Sunday  so  that  they 
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could  observe  the  Sabbath,  each  group  in  accordance 
with  its  own  tradition*     Thus,  the  records  of  the 
Adventists  pertaining  to  this  issue  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  historian  of  the  Jewish  group,  who 
is  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  a  climate  was 
established  for  the  rectification  of  discriminatory 
legislation  against  Sabbath  observers.     Here  then  is 
an  example  where  the  archives  of  one  religious  group 
contain  indispensable  source  material  for  another; 
while  the  archives  of  both  become  indispensable  to 
the  regional  historian. 

Specialized  archives  and  press  sources  often 
hold  important  documents  not  only  for  the  history  of 
other  groups,  but  for  national  history  as  well.  An 
illuminating  case  in  point  is  a  letter   (published  in 
The  Occident) ,  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Dr. 
Jacob  De  la  Motta  upon  receiving  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress which  the  latter  delivered  at  the  consecration 
of  the  synagogue  in  Savannah  in  1820,     The  letter  con- 
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tains  fine  Jeffersonian  insight  into  the  meaning  of 

3 

religious  freedom  in  America.     Accompanying  this  letter 
in  the  same  issue  of  The  Occident  is  one  from  James 
Madison.     The  Jefferson  letter  does  not  appear  in  any 
of  the  collections  of  his  works;     Tlie  Madison  letter, 
however,   is  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Letters 
and  Other  Writings  of  James  Madison   (18,67;.     Wishing  to 
trace  some  of  the  language  in  the  Jefferson  statement, 
I  wrote  to  Julian  Boyd  who  is  editing  the  masterful 
Princeton  collection  of  the  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson 


3 

The  Occident   (Philadelphia),  vol.    I,  no.  10 
(January,   1844;.,  490. 

"Monticello,  Sept„   I,  1820 

Th.   Jefferson  returns  his  thanks  to  Dr.  De  la  Motta 
for  the  eloquent  discourse  on  the  consecration  of 
the  Synagogue  of  Savannah  which  he  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  send  him.     It  excites  in  him  the  gratifying 
reflection  that  his  own  country  has  been  the  first 
to  prove  to  the  world  two  truths,  the  most  salutary 
to  human  society,  that  man  '-an  govern  himself,  and 
that  religious  freedom  is  the  most,  effectual  anodyne 
against  religious  dissension:     the  maxim  of  civil 
government  being  reversed  in  that  of  religion,  where 
its  true  form  is   'divided  we  stand,  united  we  fall.' 
He  is  happy  in  the  restoration,  of  the  Jews  particu- 
larly, to  their  social  rights,  and  hopes  they  will 
be  seen  taking  their  seats  on  the  benches  of  science, 
as  preparatory  to  their  doing  the  same  at  the  board 
of  government.     He  salutes  Dr.  De  la  Motta  with  sen- 
timents of  great  respect." 
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to  inquire  whether,   in  fact,   I  had  overlooked  an  im- 
portant reference  work.     Evidently  the  original  letter 
has  been  lost,  for  its  existence  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
who  further  informed  me  that  he  would  now  include  the 
reference  in  his  edit ion .     The  replacement  of  this  fine 
item  to  its  proper  place  in  the  standard  collection  was 
accidental,  and  undoubtedly  it  would  have  come  to  light 
in  time.     What  may  not  come  to  light,  without  systematic 
effort  and  continuous  inter -communication  between  his- 
torians, are  similar  sources  of  information  which  exist 
in  the  body  of  Jewish  materials  and  which  can  be  helpful 
to  various  branches  of  American  historical  writing. 

Thus  far,   I  have  discussed  the  study  of  material  to 
be  found  in  standard  sources  and  archives.     However,  a 
great  deal  of  material  is  extant  which  is  not  now  in  the 
hands  of  competent  librarians  and  historians.      In  this 
regard,  a.  vital  service  can  be  performed  by  the  assembled 
lay  representatives  at  this  Conference. 

During  the  morning  session,   it  was  emphasized  again 
and  again  that  every  day  sees  the  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  the  vital  records  of  our  national  heritage.  Dr. 
Mumford's  call  for  "a  campaign  of  public  instruction" 
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should  be  put  into  effect.     The  documents  which  describe 
the  story  of  America  as  it  unfolded  in  towns  and  hamlets 
are  withering  away  in  private  family  attics  and  closets . 
Without  these  sources  and  other  literary  remains,   it  will 
be  difficult  to  produce  properly  balanced  historical 
studies  on  the  regional  and  local  levels  of  American  his- 
tory. 

The  nation  cannot  afford  to  be  prodigal  with  these 
resources,,     One  of  the  purposes  of  this  Conference  is  to 
alert  the  community-at -large  to  the  responsibilities  of 
every  citizen  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  preserve 
the  records  of  our  culture  and  way  of  life.     Laymen  in 
possession  of  important  collections  are  asked  to  give  them 
to  historical  societies  for  safekeeping*     By  the  process 
of  photoduplicat ion ,  original  documents  can  be  reproduced 
for  greater  permanence;     and  at  the  same  time,  copies  can 
be  made  available  to  interested  historians  anywhere. 
Scholarship  will  be  advanced  no  matter  where  this  material 
is  actually  catalogued .     Whatever  materia]  will  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  American  Jewish  History  Center  will 
be  processed  and  announced  so  that  research  students  through- 
out the  country  will  have  ready  access  to  its  store  of  his- 
torical information. 
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In  this  connect ion ,  the  announcement  of  the  first 
archival  gift  to  the  Center  for  its  South  Florida  history 
is  particularly  noteworthy 0     A  pioneer  Miami  family  has 
made  a  pioneer  contribution"     Mrsis,    Esidor  Cohen  and  her 
children  have  turned  over  to  the  Center  all  the  papers 
of  Is  id  or  Cohen ,  one  of  the  city''e  founding  fathers.  This 
is  an  exemplary  act,  and  all    the  members  of  the  family 
who  shared  in.  this  decision-- two  of  them  are  present  at 
this  session:     Mrs,  Claire  Welntraub  and  Edward  Cohen — 
deserve  our   commendation  and  gratitude. 

The  first  gleanings  from  the  Cohen  Archive  will  be 
presented  in  the  paper  which  Rabbi  Lehrman  will  deliver 
in  the  afternoon  session.     Without  encroaching  upon,  its 
contents  ,   I  can  say  that  the  availability  o>.1   the  archive 
of  this  singular  figure  in  Miami  has    -e  •    the  Florida  study 
off  to  an  auspicious  start.     We  have  in  this  unusual  his- 
torical collections   letters  and  essays ,  congregational 
reports  and  community  surveys,  plays   and  a  novelette — all 
treating  the  history  of   fche   firsl   decades  in  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  the  city.     Emerging  from  the  papers  is  an 
individual  who  was  sensitive  to  his  contemporaries  and  who 
possessed  the  remarkable  ability   to  preserve  a  lively  re- 
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cord  of  their  affairs,  writing  about  them  as  if  he  were 
both  near  and  far  at  the  same  time.     Because  Isidor  Cohen 
had  a  great  love  for  the  past,  he  also  had  a  great  love 
for  posterity . 

A  survey  of  these  papers  will  immediately  make  the 
reader  aware  of  the  relevance  of  the  records  of  local 
groups  for  regional  and  national  American  history  writing. 
The  Cohen  Collection  contains  a  rich  and  varied  corres- 
pondence, as  well  as  newspaper  clippings  which  span  the 
continent.     This  leads  to  the  second  point  I  want  to  make 
to  the  lay  representatives  gathered  here.     American  famil- 
ies, like  the  nation  itself,  have  always  been  in  flux„  Not 
only  have  original  settlers  in  any  one  place  gone  off  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  their  children  and  families 
have  also  spread  far  and  wide.     It  is  inevitable  that  each 
member  of  the  family  should  take  along  evidence  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  last  residence  area.     We  know  from  the  Center's 
regional  histories  how  Milwaukee  augments  California,  and 
how  Cleveland  adds  to  Miami.     This,  of  course,   is  common- 
place to  the  historian,  but  even  he  is  surprised  to  learn 
where  material  can  turn  up.     In  an  interesting  volume  on 
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Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  the  author,  Professor  Richard  Walden 
Hale,   Jr.,  has  this  tcsay:   "It  was  not  unexpected  that 
the  collection  of  material  should  lead  to  knowledge  of 
libraries  and  archives,  and  of  the  interesting  and  kindly 
people  who  run  them;     but  it  was  unexpected  that  research 
should  roam  so  far  afield,  and  that  Washington,  Chicago, 
Paris,  London  and  Ottawa  should  have  so  much  to  tell  about 
a  Maine  town „ . .  " 

Here  is  a  noble  cultural  task  for  the  interested 
layman  -  to  help  us  piece  together  this  exciting  trans- 
continental story.     On  behalf  of  all  the  librarians  and 
historians  gathered  at  this  Conference,    I  urge  lay  leaders 
to  return  to  their  communities  and  serve  as  advance  guards 
for  the  preservation  of  these  vital  elements  of  our  culture. 

I  want  to  conclude  nry  remarks  with  the  assurance  to 
all  of  you  -  historians  and  lay  representatives  alike  - 
that  the  Center  is  deeply  aware  of   the  obligations  it  has 
assumed.     We  are  grateful  that  so  many  of  you  have  offered 
your  cooperation  and  guidance,  so  magnificently  evidenced 
by  your  participation  at  this  Conference.     On  this  occasion, 
the  American  Jewish  History  Center  of  The  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America  is  proud  to  officially  launch  its  South 
Florida  history. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Moshe  Davis,  chairman 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FLORIDA  JEWISH  COMMUNITY:     A  CASE  STUDY 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIS:       The  final  session  of  the  Conference 
is  devoted  to  "The  History  of  the  Florida  Jewish  Community: 
A  Case  Study."     Dr.  Samuel  Proctor,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History  and  University  Historian  at   the  University  of  Florida 
is  our  first  speaker.     His  theme  is  the    'Pioneer  Jewish  Set- 
tlement in  Florida,  1764-1900." 

In  presenting  Professor  Proctor,    I  want  first  of  all, 
on  behalf  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Conference,  to  acknowledge 
publicly  our  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  sound  advice  and 
most  effective  aid  in  planning  these  sessions.  Professor 
Proctor  placed  his  wide  knowledge  of  Southern  history  gen- 
erally, and  Jewish  history  in  the  South  in  particular,  at 
the  service  of  the  sponsoring  institutions  throughout  the 
planning  phase  of  the  Conference.     And,   in  a  more  personal 
way,  Professor  Williams,  Professor  Tebeau  and  I  want  to 
express  our  thanks  for  his  friendship  and  thoughtful  advice. 
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As  an  historian  in  the  South,  Professor  Proctor  is 
held  in  high  regard  for  his  sound  judgment,  keen  insight 
and  thorough  scholarship.     While  pursuing  his  important 
historical  projects,  Professor  Proctor  always  kept  an  eye 
on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
the  South.     Born  in  Florida,  he  has  a  special  interest  in 
the  source  materials  of  Jewish  history  in  this  state.  This 
combination  of  gifts  and  interest  will  surely  be  reflected 
in  the  paper  he  has  prepared. 
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Pioneer  Jewish  Settlement  in  Florida,  1765-1900 
Samuel  Proctor 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  University  Historian 
University  of  Florida 


Florida,  the  first  of  the  American  states  to  be  dis- 
covered and  settled,  was  among  the  last  to  develop  a  sub- 
stantial Jewish  population.     The  Spanish,  who  controlled 
Florida  from  1513  until  1763  refused  to  allow  any  but 
Catholics  to  settle  the  col  ony .     Whether  there  were 
Marranos   (secret  adherents  of  Judaism)  among  the  followers 


of  the  Spanish  conquistadors  who  discovered  and  explored 
the  Florida  peninsula  is  not  known.     Vast  sections  of  the 
Spanish  Florida  colonial  records  have  not  yet  been  trans- 
lated, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  reveal 

1 

new  data  on  early  Jewish  settlement. 

The  first  known  reference  to  a  Jewish  person  in  Flor- 
ida appears  in  the  receipt  book  of  Judah  and  Moses  M.  Hayes. 


1 

The  largest  collection  of  Spanish  colonial  records  in 
the  United  States  is  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Many 
of  these  records  have  already  been  translated.  The 
Stetson  papers  at  the  P.   K.  Yonge  Library  of  Florida 
History,  University  of  Florida s  contain  approximately 
140,000  items  relating  to  all  aspects  of  the  Spanish 
period  in  Florida.     Only  a  very  small  portion  of  this 
collection  has  been  translated.     Additional  collections 
of  Spanish  records  are  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Library,  and  in  the  Cuban  and  Spanish  archives. 
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This  manuscript,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society,   includes  a  voucher  dated  July  10, 
1764,  and  signed  by  Haym  Salomon,  the  patriot  who  render 
ed  such  great  service  to  America's  independence  movement 
The  receipt  reveals  that  Salomon's  brother,  Alexander 
Salomon,  was  living  in  Pensacola  during  the  1760's, 

3 

where  he  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  money  broker. 
Another  document,  a  letter  written  in  1779  from  St.  Aug- 
ustine,  indicates  that  there  may  have  been  Jewish  citi- 


2 

Harold  Korn ,  "The  Receipt  Book  of  Judah  and  Moses 
M.  Hayes,  commencing  January  12,   1763,  and  ending 
July  18,   1776,"     Publications  of  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society  ,XX V III ~Tr9~22),  226. 

3 

By  1765  Salomon  had  moved  from  Florida,  and  was 
in  business  partnership  with  Samuel  Israel  and 
Joseph  Depalacious  in  Mobile.     That  year,  they 
purchased  a  plantation  named  Lis  Loy  from  the 
Chevalaier  de  Montaut  de  Montbe"rauTT  and  one, 
Fontenot.     See  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile 
(Cambridge,   1898),  235. 
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zens  living  in  that  community  at  the  time  of  the  Revol- 
4 

ution.        It  is  also  known  that  Abraham  Mordecai,   one  of 

Alabama's  earliest  Jewish  settlers,  traded  with  the  Creek 

Indians  during  the  1780's  and  90's  in  the  area  around 
5 

Pensacola „ 

From  1783  to  1821,  the  direction  of  Florida's  his- 
torical course  was  obvious  and  its  end  as  an  American 
possession  inevitable.       Although  the  colony  had  been 
returned  to  Spain  in  1783,   its  population  increasingly 
became  more  American.     These  settlers,  who  had  moved  in 
to  take  advantage  of  Spain's  land -grant  policy,  were  im- 
bued with  dreams  of  "manifest  destiny,"  and  looked  to 
the  day  in  the  not -so-distant  future  when  Florida  would 


4 

Charles  Loch  Mowat ,  East  Florida  as  a  British  Province 
1763-1784   (Berke ley , ~T9~43) ,   116.      In  the  Spanish  census 
of  1783 ,  a  Jewish  resident  of  St.  Augustine  named  David 
Moses  was  listed  as  the  owner  of  a  hides  store  on  Char- 
lotte Street.     Originally  from  Poland,  he  was  then  a 
British  citizen;   presumably  he  left  Florida  at  the  time 
of  its  restoration  to  Spanish  control.     Moses'  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  Census  of  1785. 

5 

A.   J.   Messing,   Jr.,   "Old  Mordecai--the  Founder  of  the 
City  of  Montgomery,"     Publications  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Historical  Society,  XIII"  TT905) ,75,  quotes  an  art- 
icle  from  the  Montgomery  Flag  and  Advertiser,  October  5, 
1847. 
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form  the  southern  extremity  of  the  United  States.  Flor- 
ida, under  Spanish  control,  was  neither  an  orderly  nor 
a  well-governed  colony,,     Indian  troubles  twice  impelled 
General  Andrew  Jackson  to  lead  an  American  army  into 
Florida  and  to  capture  Pensacola,     Slave  traders  and 

smugglers  almost  completely  controlled  Amelia  island,  and 

6 

pirates  infested  the  waters  surrounding  the  peninsula. 
Despite  this  chaos  and  trouble,  Americans  moved  into  Flor- 
ida during  this  period,  and  there  are  indications  that  a 
few  Jewish  pioneers  had  settled  in  and  around  St.  August- 
ine and  Pensacola,     To  judge  by  their  names,  the  following 
men,  residing  in  Florida  in  1821,  were  Jewish:  George 


6 

At  the  time  of  the  East  Florida  Revolution  of  1812, 
in  which  the  United  States  was  deeply  involved,  Ralph 
Isaacs,  a  Jew,  served  as  secretary  to  General  George 
Mathews.     The  latter,  a  former  Governor  of  Georgia, 
had  been  instructed  by  President  Monroe  to  investi- 
gate the  degree  of  unrest  among  the  settlers  in  Flor- 
ida, to  ascertain  whether  American  interests  were  in 
jeopardy,  and  to  take  whatever  measures  were  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  United  States'  southern  frontiers. 
See  Rembert  W„   Patrick,  Florida  Fiasco,  Rampant  Rebels 
on  the  Georgia-Florida  Border,   1810-1815   (Athens,   1954) , 
TW.     Captain  Abraham  MassTas  of  South  Ca rolina,  who  had 
been  third  in  command  at  the  American  military  base  at 
Point  Petre  on  the  St.  Mary's  River,  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  American  occupation  forces  at  Fernandina 
on  July  6,   1812,   remaining  in  charge  for  ten  months. 
The  personal  papers  of  Captain  Massias  covering  this 
phase  of  his  Florida  activity  are  in  the  War  Records 
Office  of  the  National  Archives  at  Washington. 
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Levy,  aged  26,  a  planter  from  London;     Lewis  Solomon,  30, 

a  watchmaker  from  London;     Levy  M„   Rodenburg,   29,  a  grocer 

from  Amsterdam;     and   Isaac  Hendricks,  47,  a  planter  from 
7 

South  Carolina. 

By  far  the  most  important  Jewish  person  to  make  his 

home  in  Florida  during  the  territorial  period  was  Moses 

Elias  Levy,  whose  son,  David  Levy  Yulee,   later  became 

Florida's  first  United  States  Senator,     Levy  was  born 

about  1782  in  Mogador,  Morocco,  where  his  father  was  grand 
8 

vizier  to  the  Sultan,       The  family  was  forced  to  flee  to 


House  Report ,  no,   450,   27th  Congress,   1st  Session, 
Vol.   2;   123-24,     As  early  as  September  28,1816,  Isaac 
Hendricks  had  secured  a  tract  of  350  acres  on  the  north 
side  of  the  St,   Johns  River  in  what  is  now  Duval  County, 
On  May  8>   1817,  he  secured  another  tract  of  216  acres 
on  the  St,   Johns  which  he,   in  turn,  conveyed  to  his  fath- 
er.    During  the  next  few  years,  Hendricks  acquired  addi- 
tional acreage  on  both  sides  of  the  St.   Johns  and  along 
Pottsburg  Creek  near  present  day  Jacksonville.  These 
transactions  are  noted  in  Letters  From  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Chairman~of  the  Committee  on  Public" 
Lands  TransmittTng  Documents  in  Relation  to  Land  Claims 
in  Florida,  House  Report  No.   156,   18th  Congress^  1st 
Session- Washington,   1824),  130,134,165,219. 

8 

M„E.   Levy  to  Editor,  The  Florida  Herald  and  Southern 
Democrat   (St,  AugustineX,  February  2~4~,   1846 . 
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Gibralter  after  the  Sultan's  death.     After  a  short 
residence  there,  Moses  took  passage  in  1800  for  the 

9 

West  Indies,  and  settled  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 
Within  a  decade,  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Levy,  Ben- 
jamin and  Robles,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  substantial 
fortune.      (It  is  probable  that  Phillip  Benjamin  of  this 

partnership  was  the  father  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  the 

10 

Confederate  cabinet  officer.) 

In  1815,  having  divorced  his  wife,  Levy  moved  to 
Havana j  Cuba  where  he  became  a  contractor  to  the  Spanish 


The  biographical  material  on  M.  E.  Levy  is  from 
the  following  sources:  House  Document ,  No,  10, 
27th  Congress,   1st  Session,   10,17;     House  Report, 
NO.   450,   op.   cit, ,   5,25,   56-59,  67,76,133,141-47; 
Executive  Documents,  No.    156,   18th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  75,313,  343-56,  and  information  received 
by  Professor  Arthur  W.  Thompson  from  F.   0.  Bro- 
Jorgensen,  Keeper  of  the  Danish  Record  Office,  Cop- 
enhagen,  January  15,  March  8,   and  July  4,  1950, 
and  referred  to  in  Thompson's  "David  Yulee:  A  Study 
of  Nineteenth  Century  American  Thought  and  Enter- 
prise"  (Doctoral  Dissertation,  Columbia  University) ,6. 


Judah  P.   Benjamin  was  born  at  St.   Croix  in  1811,  one 
year  after  David  Levy  who  subsequently  became  his 
Senatorial  colleague. 
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Government,  furnishing  army  supplies  and  equipment.  It 
was  during  his  sojourn  in  Cuba  that  he  acquired  an  en- 
during interest  in  Florida  lands  and  then  colonization; 

in  1818  he  purchased  52,900  acres  of  land  from  the  famous 

11 

Arredonda  grant,  for  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  A 

large  section  of  this  property  in  Alachua  County  includes 

12 

the  present  site  of  the  University  of  Florida,, 

Moses  Levy  arrived  in  St.  Augustine  by  boat  from 
13 

Charleston  in  July,   1821.         As  he  was  a  man  of  means 
who  intended  to  make  Florida  his  home,  he  was  enthusias- 
tically welcomed  by  the  community.     A  dinner  was  given 
in  his  honor j  and  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  important 


11 

Mills  M.   Lord,   Jr„ ,  "David  Levy  Yulee:  States- 
man and  Railroad  Builder"    (Master's  Thesis,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,   1940),  4. 

12 

Photostat  copies  of  the  papers  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  property  from  Arredonda  to  Levy  are 
in  the  University  of  Florida  Archives. 

13 

The  exact  date  of  his  arrival  became  an  issue 
later  when  David  Levy  was  named  as  Congressional 
delegate  from  Florida.     See  contested  election 
case  of  David  Levy  in  House  Report,   No-.  450,  supra. 
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14 

people  throughout  the  territory 0         His  first  concern, 

however,  was  for  his  extensive  properties,  and  by  1825 

he  had  established  small  settlements  at  Micanopy  and 

Alachua  in  Alachua  County,  and  along  the  St.   Johns  River 

15 

about  eight  miles  north  of  Lake  George „         He  grew 
sugar  cane  on  his  plantation  at  Alachua  thus  becoming 

16 

one  of  Florida's  earliest  cultivators  of  that  product. 
Levy  constructed  a  road  from  Alachua  to  the  St.  Johns 

17 

River,  and  also  erected  an  imposing  plantation  house. 

Although  the  culture  of  the  territory  was  still 
predominantly  Spanish,  Levy,  with  characteristic  enthus- 
iasm, sought  to  introduce  American  ideas  and  principles 


14 

Leon  Huhner,  "Moses  Elias  Levy,  Florida  Pioneer", 
The  Florida  Historical  Quarterly .  XIX  (April,  1941^ . 

32?:  

15 

Ibid  o  ,  330-31o  In  some  of  Levy  's  land  transact  ions 
at  this  time  the  name  of  Abraham  M.  Cohen  of  Phila- 
delphia appears  as  a  purchaser  of  Florida  property. 

16 

The  Florida  Hera Id  and  Southern  D emocra t    (St,  A u g - 
ustine)  December  31,  184 1 , 

17 

Huhner,  "Moses  Ellas  Levy,"  op.  cit. ,  331.  He  called 
his  plantation  at  Micanopy  "Pilgrimage . V 
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wherever  possible .     He  was  intimately  connected  with  most 
of  the  progressive  movements  of  his  time  in  Florida,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  education.     A  charter  officer  of 

the  Florida  Education  Society,  he  helped  organize  the  first 
18 

free  school  in  Florida,,         During  the  1830  s  he  served  on 

a  special  legislative  committee  which  investigated  the 

possibility  of  establishing  an  academy  or  seminary  of  high- 
19 

er  learning.  As  early  as  1821,  shortly  after  his  ar- 

rival in  Florida,  Levy  was  corresponding  with  officers 
of  the  Shearith  Israel  Synagogue  in  New  York  as  well  as 
important  Jewish  leaders  throughout  the  North,  relative  to 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  Jewish  theological 
seminary  in  the  territory „     He  proposed  the  development 
of  a  Jewish  community  in  connection  with  this  institution, 


18 

Thomas  E,  Cochran,  History  of  Public-School 
Education  in  Florida,  State  Department  of  Ed uc  a  - 
tion  Bulletin,   1921,  No.   1   (Lancaster,   1921),  1. 

19 

Nita  K„   Pyburn,  The  History  of  the  Development  of  a 
Single  System  of  Education  in  Florida,  1822-1903 
/Ta 1 1 ahassee ,   1954) ,  32 ;     Journal  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Florida,   10th  Session, 
January  2,   1832,  14-15, 
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and  offered  to  provide  land  for  the  site  and  to  ad- 
20 

vertise  the  project.         But  the  proposals  were  greeted 
with  less  than  enthusiastic  interest,  and  they  were  soon 
abandoned „ 

As  he  constantly  denounced  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
so  did  Levy  oppose  human  slavery;     though  a  slave  owner 
for  a  time,  he  both  wrote  and  spoke  against  the  institu- 
tion.'   From  his  earliest  days  in  Florida,  he  was  active 
in  local  and  territorial  politics,  and  advocated  many 

of  the  judicial  reforms  that  were  included  in  the  legis- 

22 

lative  judiciary  act  of  1824 „ 

Levy  was,  throughout  his  life,  a  devout  Jew,  and 
engaged  in  considerable  religious  correspondence  and 
disputation  with  both  Jewish  and  Christian  circles  in 


20 

Bertram  W„   Korn ,  Eventful  Years  and  Experiences 
(Cincinnati,   1943),  153* 

21 

Leon  Huhner,  "David  L„  Yulee ,  Florida's  First 
Senator,''  Publications  of  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society,  XXV  (1917),  7;     Huhner,  "Mos e s 
Elias  Levy,"  op.  cit.  329 

22 

Ibid,,   337  , 
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23 

England  and  America,,         His  correspondence  on  religious 

matters  with  the  Englishman,   John  Forster,  was  published 

in  1829.     This  volume,  Letters  Concerning  the  Conditions 

of  the  Jews ,     is  the  earliest  known  publication  of  a  Flor- 
24 

idian  of  Jewish  faith„  From  time  to  time,  Levy  was  called 

25 

upon  to  lecture  on  Jewish  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 

Leading  American  Jews  were  among  his  friends,  including 

Miss  Rebecca  Gratz  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  corr- 
26 

esponded . 


23 

Ibid. ,  334-35, 

24 

Letters  Concerning  the  Present  Condition  of  the 
Jews,  Being  a  Correspondence  Between  Mr.  Forster 
and  Mr,   Levy~TLondon ,   1829) 0 

25 

Thomas  Thrush   (Late  Captain  Royal  Navy) ,  Letters 
to  the  Jews  With  a  Copy  of  a  Speech  Said  to  hav e 
been  Delivered  by  Mr.   Levy  of  Florida   (York,   1829)  . 
The  speech  referred  to  was  published  in  "The  World" 
(London)  May  28,   1828,   126.     Dr.  Daniel  L.M.  Peix- 
otte,  Vice-President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
City  and  County  of  New  York,   in  an  address  delivered 
in  1830,  commented  upon  a  speech  made  by  Levy  on  be- 
half of  the  "long-neglected  cause  of  his  people" 
which  Levy  made  before  the  Philo-Judean  Society. 


"Notes  of  a  Manuscript  Writing  of  MoE0   Levy,"  un- 
published mss  volume  in  David  Levy  Yulee  Papers  in 
P„  K.  Yonge  Library  of  Florida  History,  University 
of  Florida. 
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Levy's  interest  in  his  fellow  Jews  included  a 

desire  to  establish  an  agricultural  colony  in  Florida 

similar  to  Mordecai  M.  Noah's  ill-starred  "Ararat"  on 

the  Niagara  River.     As  early  as  1816  he  made  a  trip  to 

England  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  transporting  re- 

27 

fugee  Jewish  families  from  Europe  to  America „         One  o 

28 

his  contacts  was  with  Frederick  S,  Warburg,       who  even 

tually  became  his  agent,  and  who,  as  late  as  the  fall 

of  1825,  was  attempting  to  recruit  immigrants  for  a 
Jewish  colony  in  Florida029     Levy  was  never  able  to 


27 

Huhner,   "Moses  Elias  Levy,"  op.   cit.     322-323  . 

28 

Warburg  was  from  Hamburg,  Germany,  but  was  liv- 
ing in  London  at  the  time  that  he  met  Levy.  See 
his  deposition  before  Congressional  Committee, 
House  Report ,  No.   450  ,op,   cit .  ,   .141-47.     F.  W. 
Buchholz,   History  of  Alachua  County,   Florida  (St. 
August ine , ~1929 ) ,  50Z  notes  that  Warburg  was 
living  at  Micanopy ,  Florida  on  August  7,  1823. 

29 

Shener-Zeitung  ,  No,   260,  November  7,   1825,  quoted 
in  "Notes . "     Publications  of  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society,  X    .19027?   1 72  „  "There  is  a 
description  of "Moses  Elias  Levy's  Agricultural 
Colony  in  Florida"  by  Elfrida  D,   Cowan  in  Public- 
ations  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society , 
XXV   (1917)  ,   132-34.  ~ 
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secure  the  necessary  financial  backing  for  his  project, 

and  it  failed  to  materialize. 

Moses  Levy's  second  son,  David,  was  born  at  St. 
30 

Thomas  on  June  2,   1810.         When  the  boy  was  nine  years 

old  he  went  to  live  with  the  Moses  Myers  family  in  Nor- 
31 

folk,  Virginia.         His  older  brother,   Elias,  was  attend- 
ing Harvard  College  at  the  time.     For  some  unknown  rea- 
son, Moses  cut  short  the  education  of  both  his  sons  in 

1827,  and  called  them  back  to  Florida  to  manage  one  of 
32 

his  plantations.         In  1832,  David  was  living  in  St. 

Augustine,  where,  after  studying  law  with  Judge  Robert 

R.   Reid,   later  territorial  governor  of  Florida,  he  was 
33 

admitted     to  the  bar.         In  1834,  he  obtained  the  posi- 

34 

tion  of  Clerk  to  the  Territorial  Council.         Two  years 


30 

Thompson,   op.   cit . ,  6. 

31 

House  Report,  No.   450,   op.   cit.,  133. 

32 

Huhner,   "David  L.  Yulee,"  op .   cit . ,   7  . 

33 

Thompson,  op.   cit . ,  7. 

34 

Lord,   "David  Levy  Yulee,"  op.   cit. ,  18. 
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later,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature—the  first  Jew 

35 

to  hold  such  a  position  in  Florida. 

During  the  Seminole  War,  David  Levy  sought  to 
protect  the  property  of  white  settlers,  and  partici- 
pated in  important  conferences  with  the  Indians.     M.  M. 
Cohen,  a  Jewish  officer  in  a  Charleston  company  stationed 
in  Florida,  described  him  in  1836,  as  "not  only  one  of 

the  most  enlightened  but  also  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
36 

inhabitants  of  Florida."         (Lieutenant  Cohen  and  Leon 

37 

Dyer  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,         were  the  first  known 
American  soldiers  of  Jewish  faith  to  serve  in  a  military 
unit  in  Florida . ) 


35 

Ibid , ,  18-19 

36 

Mo  M=  Cohen,  Notices  of  Florida  and  the  Campaigns 
(Charleston,   18367,  62-63. 

37 

Henry  Cohen,  "Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Texas", 
Publications  of  t he  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society  ,  II  118947,  148": 
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In  1838  David  Levy  represented  St.    Johns  County  at 

38 

the  convention  which  framed  Florida's  first  constitution 

and  in  1841  was  elected  as  territorial  delegate  to  Congress. 

During  the  next  four  years  his  most  important  work  was  in 

4C 

obtaining  Florida's  admission  .into  the  Union,  Laboring 
incessantly  in  this  cause,  his  efforts  finally  met  with 
success  in  1845.     The  new  state  named  a  county  after  David 
Levy  j  while  the  legislature  sent  him  to  Washington  as  Flor- 
ida's first  United  States  Senator. 

Over  the  years  David  Levy  m~ved  farther  and  farther 
away  from  his  religion.     Undoubtedly  this  was  an  important 
cause  for  the  estrangement  and  final  break  with  his  father. 
Although  he  never  formally  joined  any  other  church ,   it  is 
doubtful  that  he  ever  took  any  real   interest  in  Jewish 

affairs.     His  children  were  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
41 

faith. 


38 


40 


Journal  of     he  Proceedings  of  a  Convent  ion,  of 
De le ga t e ■  s" o~F  I'"'r     ,i~  Con stl  tu 1 1 o n  "f  o r ~t h e~~ PeopT  e 
of  Flor  id  a  Held~a~~S  1 7  "Joseph  ,  De  ..  cr.be. r~T8"38 
(St.  Joseph,  1899T. 


Lord,  ''David  Levy  Yulee,"  op.  cit.  ,,25-26;  Congressional 
Globe,  27th  Congress,   1st  Session,   1841,  83. 


Dorothy  Dodd ,  Florida  Becomes  a  State  (Tallahassee, 
1945)  ,  83-84. 

Thompson ,   op.   cit.,  9  95 


David  Levy  Yulee,  as  he  was  known  after  1845 v 
served  in  the  United  States  Senate  until  1851,  and  again 
from  1855  to  1861.     He  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  secession  movement  in  the  South ,  and  resigned  from 
the  Senate  a  few  days  after  Florida  withdrew  from  the 
Union,     He  held  no  official  position  during  the  Civil 
War,  although  he  corresponded  with  ^nd  frequently  coun- 
seled the  important  leaders  of  the  Confederate  govern. men 
After  Appomattox ,  he  was  arrested  and  was   imprisoned  for 
more  than  a  year  at  Fort  Pulaski.     Liberated  only  after 
General  Grin*    had   inter  eded   for   b.im     Yulet-  rejoined  his 
family  at  Fernandina,,  and  -pen:   the  resl   of  his  life  sue 
cessfully  developing  his  railroad  system=     When  he  died 
in  1886  ,  one  newspaper     redited  h  i  a    *  i  •  h  having  had  'la 

larger  influence  upon  the  character  and  developmenl  cf 

42 

the  State  of  Florida  than  any  other  single  person. 

Other  Jews  continued  to  move  into  Florida  during 
the  territorial  period,     According  to  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Nor*  h  A  it  e r  i -  in  Re  v  lew  in  1826,  t  here  were 
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Florida  Times -Union  (Jacksonville) s  October 
137T8W7 
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43 

thirty  to  forty  Jews  living  in  the  area.         Who  these 
people  were  and  exactly  where  they  lived  is  not  re- 
corded.    A  few  Jews,  originally  from  Mobile,  were  liv- 
ing in  Pensacola  as  early  as  1825.     Presumably  others 
settled  in  the  larger  communities  of  Fernandina,  St. 
Augustine  and  Tallahassee. 

One  of  these  early  pioneers  was  Raphael  Jacob 
Moses,  a  native  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  who 
lived  in  Tallahassee  during  the  latter  part  of  1836. 
When  Moses  heard  about  the  excellent  economic  opport- 
unities which  the  newly  established  community  of  St. 
Joseph  offered,  he  decided  to  settle  there,  and  became 
secretary  of  the  Lake  Wimico  and  St.   Joseph  Railroad 
Company  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year.     Moses  and  his 
family  lived  in  St.    Joseph  until  a  tragic  yellow  fever 
epidemic  and  a  disastrous  hurricane  wrecked  the  town. 
He  then  turned  to  law,  and  in  1843  moved  to  the  nearby 
community  of  Apalachicola .     Endowed  with  unusual  ability 
as  a  persuasive  public  speaker,  he  moved  into  politics, 


43 

"Harby's  Discourse  on  the  Jewish  Synagogue," 
North  American  Review,  XXIII   (1826),  72. 
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and  was  a  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 

44 

Democratic  national  convention  in  1847. 

When  Apalachicola 's  boom  economy  collapsed,  Moses 

moved  up  the  Apalachicola  River,  and  its  tributary,  the 

Chatahoochee ,  to  Columbus,  Georgia,  already  one  of  the 

most  important  cotton  shipping  centers  of  the  South,  It 

was  an  ideal  place  for  a  commercial  lawyer  of  Moses' 

ability o     He  soon  became  a  leader  of  the  Georgia  bar, 

and  acquired  both  wealth  and  influence.     His  beautiful 

plantation,  "Esquiline , "  was  one  of  Georgia's  ante-bellum 

showplaces.     Here  Moses  cultivated  fruit  trees,  and  may 

have  been  the  first  to  ship  peaches  by  stage,  railroad 

45 

and  steamer  to  northern  markets „ 


44 

The  biographical  material  on  Moses  is  from  his 
memoirs  written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs,   James  Why te ,   in  the  period  1890-93. 
A  typescript  of  the  autobiography  is  in  the  South- 
ern Historical  Collection  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    Excerpts  have  been  included  in  Jacob  R. 
Marcus   (ed.),  Memoirs  of  American  Jews,  1775-1865, 
I   (New  York,   1955),   146-202.  ~ 
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Etta  B.  Worsley,  Columbus  on  the  Chattahoochee 
(Columbus,   1951),  238-241, 
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Always  an  ardent  secessionist,  Moses  volunteered 
his  services  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
attached  to  the  military  corps  of  General  James  Long- 
street.     His  three  sons  also  saw  service  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army;     one  of  them,  Albert  Luria  Moses,   lost  his 

46 

life  at  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines,   in  Virginia. 

Raphael  Moses  played  a  prominent  role  in  Southern 

politics  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  was 

described  by  Isaac  Markens ,   in  his  book  The  Hebrews 

in  America,  as  "the  foremost  Hebrew  at  the  bar  and  in 

47 

the  politics  of  the  Southern  States." 

Another  interesting  Florida  pioneer  was  Samuel 
Fleischman,  a  relative  of  the  Benjamin  Altman  family 
of  New  York  City.     Fleischman  had  come  to  Marianna, 


46 

A  typescript  of  the  Albert  Luria  Moses  Diary, 
covering  the  period  August  19,  1861  -  February 
13,   1862,   is  in  the  Southern  Historical  Collec- 
tion, University  of  North  Carolina.  Excerpts 
were  published  in  the  American  Jewish  Archives , 
VII   (January,   1955),  90-103. 
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Isaac  Markens,  The  Hebrew  in  America  (New  York, 
1888),  181-82. 
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Florida,  about  1849  where  he  opened  a  general  mer- 
chandise store.     Carrying  an  inventory  valued  at  two 
thousand  dollars,  he  catered  to  the  needs  of  the  small 

farming  community,  and  was  regarded  by  his  neighbors 

48 

as  a"peaceful  and  honest  citizen."        It  was  during  the 
dark  and  bloody  Reconstruction  era  following  the  Civil 
War  that  Fleischman  fell  victim  to  the  lawlessness  gen- 
erated by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,     On  the  morning  of  October 
5,   1869,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  town  by  sunset  because 
of  "certain  expressions"  that  he  allegedly  had  made  on 
behalf  of  Negro  freedmen.     Refused  extra  time  to  settle 
up  his  business  affairs,  Fleischman,  after  careful  de- 
liberation, decided  to  ignore  the  Klan's  ultimatum. 
Sometime  during  the  early  evening  of  the  same  day,  he 
was  forcibly  carried  across  the  Chatahoochee  River  in- 
to Georgia,  and  warned  not  to  return  to  Marianna. 

Reluctant  to  see  the  disintegration  of  twenty  years 
of  hard  work,  Fleischman  once  again  disregarded  the 
Klan's  warning-     Ten  days   later,  his  body  was  found  ly- 
ing beside  a  lonely  country  road,     The  grand  jury  in- 
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J.  Randall  Stanley,  History  of  Jackson  County, 
Florida   (1950) ,  145. 
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vestigating  the  case  refused,  on  December  22,  1869, 

to  issue  an  indictment  and  Fleischman's  killers  were 

49 

never  apprehended. 

The  fact  that  Jacksonville  was  strategically  lo- 
cated on  both  the  St.   Johns  River  and  the  King's  Road, 
the  two  most  frequently  traversed  routes  into  Florida, 
suggests  that  Jews  probably  came  through  that  community 
as  early  as  the  1820 ;s.     There  are  no  records,  however, 
to  indicate  whether  any  remained  in  Jacksonville.  On 
April  21,   1840,  a  local  newspaper  advertisement  an- 
nounced that  a  "Doctor"  M.   S.   Hymans  had  opened  a  soda 

50 

water  fountain  in  Jacksonville,  Whether  the  owner 

of  this  business  was  Jewish  cannot  be  determined  defin- 
itely, but  it  is  known  that  the  establishment  did  not 
stay  in  operation  long.     Four  years  later,  another  news- 
paper noted  that  a  merchant  tailor  shop  in  the  community 
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Ibid.,   210;   House  Reports,  No.   22,  Vol.  13, 
42nd  Congress ,   2nd  Session,   80,82,291;  William 
Watson  Davis,  The  Ciyjil  War  and  Reconstruction  in 
Florida   (New  York7_T9T3T7_576T  60~4. 
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East  Florida  Advocate   (Jacksonville),  April  21,1840. 
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51 

was  being  operated  by  a  Morris  Keil.         Another  early 

Jewish  resident  was  a  merchant  named  Rosenthal,  who 

operated  a  general  store  near  the  northeast  corner  of 

52 

Bay  and  Ocean  Streets,   in  1849. 

Philip  Dzialynski,.  a  native  of  Posen ,  Prussia, 
was  the  first  permanent  Jewish  settler  in  Jacksonville. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  in  18^5,  he  -moved 
to  the  South,  and   ::ive  years  later  arrived  in  Jackson- 
ville.    His  son.  George  I.   P.  Dzialynski,  was  perhaps 
the  first  Jewish  male  born  in  Florida.     Philip's  father, 
Abraham  Dzialynski,  and  two  of  his  brotheig  died  in  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1857,  and  were  the  first  Jews 

to  be  buried  in  the  old  City  Cemetery  on  East  Union 
53 

Street.         During  the  Federal  invasion  of  Florida,  the 
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Tropical  Plant   (Jacksonville)  November  30,  1844. 
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T.  Frederick  Davis,  History  of  Jacksonville 
Florida  and  Vicinity,   1513-1924  IS t .  Augustine, 
T9~2"5T7-8-9T 
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Records  of  Jewish  graves  in  the  City  Cemetery 
are  available  in  the  City  Engineer's  Office,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 
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Dzialynski  family  found  refuge  in  Madison„     After  a 
sojourn  in  Savannah,  they  moved  to  Fort  Meade,  Florida, 
where  Philip  opened  a  general  merchandise  store  and 
pioneered  in  citrus  culture.     He  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  generous  men  in  the  community,  helping  to  fin- 
ance the  construction  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  and 

54 

donating  acreage  for  a  city  cemetery. 

Philip's  brother,  Morris  A.  Dzialynski,  fought  as 

a  volunteer  in  the  Third  Florida  Regiment  during  the 

Civil  War  and  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Perrysville , 
55 

in  Tennessee,  At  the  close  of  the  conflict,  Morris 

settled  in  Jacksonville,  where  he  played  a  prominent 
role  in  local  politics.     In  1881,  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  was  re-elected  the  following  year. 
Organizer  and  first  president  of  Jacksonville's  original 
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Ruth  Hope  Dzialynski  Leon,  "The  History  of  the 
Dzialynski  Family,"   (unpublished  ross  in  the  poss- 
ession of  its  author \  1-5;     Pleasant  D.  Gold, 
History  of  Duval  County.,  Florida   (St.  Augustine, 
1928) ,  344-45, 
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Soldi ers  of  Florida  in  the  Seminole  Indian,  Civil 
and  Spanish-American  Wars   (Live  Oak~   1903) ,  112„ 
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Jewish  congregation j  he  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida „     He  held 
a  number  of  city  and  county  offices,  and  served  for 
twelve  years  as  municipal  judge  in  Jacksonville.  An- 
other brother,   John  Dzialynski,  was  a  prominent  cigar 
manufacturer  in  Jacksonville.     Philip's  daughter, 
Gertrude  Dzialynski ,  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  East  Florida  Seminary,  one  of  the  institutions 

56 

which  later  became  part  of  the  University  of  Florida, 

During  the  1850  s,  a  few  Jewish  families  settled 

in  Micanopv,  Florida,   on  land  once  owned  by  Moses  Elias 
57 

Levy.        More  families  mame  in  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  and  at  one  time  this  small  community  had  one  of  the 
largest  Jewish  populations  in  the  State.     Other  famil- 
ies settled  in  Gainesville,  DeLand Palatka,  Tampa,, 
Newnansvtlle  and  other  communities  in  northern  and  cen- 
tral Florida. 
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Florence  V.  Greenfield,  "Biographical  Sketch 
of  Mrs,   Gertrude  Dzialynski.  Corbet"  (typescript 
of  sketch  in  the  University  of  Florida  Archive—  , 
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Buchholz ,  op.  cit . ,  166 
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In  August,   1867,   the  Occident,   reprinting  a 
Jacksonville  newspaper  story,  announced  that  a  meeting 
had  been  held  in  that  community  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  to  organize  "a  society  for  the  worship  of  the 
one  and  only  true  God--the  God  of  Abraham,    Isaac  and 
Jacob--after  the  peculiar  faith  and  manner  of  His  ancient 

5'a 

people,  the  Jews,"        Because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient 
support,  no  formal  organization  was  consummated  although 
Sabbath  and  holiday  services  were  held  whenever  a  minyan 
(religious  quorum)  could  be  secured.     For  special  occas- 
ions, such  as  weddings  and  circumcisions,  out-of-state 
rabbis  were  invited,  usually  from  Savannah  or  Charleston. 
Throughout  the  1870*s,  the  local  newspapers  often  an- 
nounced fairs,  carnivals  and  parties  held  by  the  Jewish 
community  to  raise  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  syn- 
agogue     The  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  was  organized  in 
Jacksonville  about  1874  to  help  sick  and  needy  Jews  so 
that  they  would  not  become  a  burden  upon  the  community. 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Jacob  Huff,   later  city 
treasurer,  the  Society  established  Jacksonville's  first 
Jewish  cemetery. 
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Occident.    (Philadelphia),  August,  1867. 
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Jacksonville's  Jewish  citizens  were  very  active 

in  the  social,   political  and  economic  affairs  of  the 

community  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  Charles 

Benedict  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 

59 

ers  while  M.   H.   Pollak  served  on  the  school  board. 
Philip  Walter,  a  native  of  London,  England,  settled  in 
Jacksonville  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  opened  a  law 
office,  and  served  as  city  tax  collector,  chief  super- 
visor of  elections  and  as  clerk  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Florida.      In  1885,  he  represented  Duval  County 
in  the  Florida  Constitutional  Convention,  and  helped 

lead  the  forces  opposing  the  inclusion  in  the  const  it  - 

60 

ution  of  a  poll   tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 
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Jackson ville  Jewi sh  Year _B o ok  a nd  Community 
Center  Souvenir  Jo u r n a  17  19"2 7"7  35~! 
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Eldridge  R.  Collins,  "The  Florida  Constitution 
of  1885"    (Master's  Thesis,  University  of  Florida, 
1939),   18.1.     Additional   information  was  furnished 
by  Walter's  granddaughter,  Mrs.   Daniel  Rachelson, 
Tampa,   Florida,   on  April  4,   1955  (Letter). 
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Leopold  Furchgott ,  the  founder  of  Furchgott's  depart- 
ment store,  served  for  a  number  of  years  on  Jacksonville's 
Board  of  Trade .     Samuel  Cohen  opened  a  lace  and  fabrics 
store  in  Jacksonville  in  1867,  and  was  joined  later  by 
his  three  brothers,  Morris,   Jacob  and  Julius.  Together 

they  built  Cohen  Brothers  into  one  of  Florida's  largest 
61 

department  stores. 

Pensacola  claims  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  active 

Jewish  communities  in  the  state.     Many  of  its  families 

date  their  settlement  in  Florida  to  the  early  decades  of 

the  nineteenth  century.     The  first  synagogue  in  Florida, 

62 

Temple  Beth-El,  was  established  here  in  1874,  the 

same  year  on  July  5  that  Alpha  Lodge  No.   219,  B'nai 

63 

B'rith  was  founded  Florida's  second  oldest  synagogue 
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Gold,  op,   cit . ,  372 
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Information  furnished  by  Mrs,  Clarence  M. 
Frenkel  of  Temple  Beth-El,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
July  23   1955  (letter). 
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B'nai  B'rith  Charter  Records,  BV'nai  B^'rith, 
Washington.  D.C, 
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is  Temple  Ahavath  Chesed ,  chartered  in  Jacksonville 
64 

in  1882.         The  state's  second  oldest  B'nai  B'rith 

lodge  was  launched  in  Jacksonville  on  December  10, 
65 

1877.         In  1885,  a  Jewish  Congregation,  calling  it- 
self the  United  Hebrews  of  America,  was  founded  in 
Ocala  o 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  14,   1394,  a  group 
of  Jewish  men  and  women  met  together  in  Tampa  to  est- 
ablish a  congregation.     Plans  were  mar'-;  to  build  a 

synagogue,  and  Congregation  Schaari  Zedek  received 

66 

its  charter  on  December  15,   1894.  Its  first  pres- 

ident, Herman  Glogowski ,  was  one  oi  Tampa's  earliest 
Jewish  settlers.     A  native  of  Germany,   he  came  to 
Tampa  in  1883,  and  almost  immediately  became  involved 
in  the  civic  life  of  the  community.     He  served  as  city 
councilman,  helped  organize  the  local  fire  department, 
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"Congregation  Ahavath  Chesed:   The  First  Fifty 
Years"    (unpublished  mss .   typescript  copy  in  Cong- 
regation Ahavath  Chesed  files). 
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B'nai  B'rith  Charter  Records;  Davis,  op.   cit . ,  159- 
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Congregation  Schaari  Zedek  Minute  Book  I  (unpub- 
lished volumes  in  the  Congregation's  files),  1-2, 
3-8,  9-10,14-15. 
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and   in  1886  was  elected  mayor ,  serving  for  eight  y^ars. 
Another  influential  Jewish  pioneer  in  the  Tampa  Bay  area 
was  Louis  Wohl,  who  operated  a  general  merchandise  store 
in  Port  Tampa  and  then  in  Ybor  City  before  the  Spanish- 
American  War.     Wohl  helped  organize  Congregation  Roo'olph 

Sholom  in  Tampa,  where  he  was  a  civic  leader  for  a  number 
68 

of  years.         The  Maas  brothers --Abe  and   Isaac-~-res ided 

in  Georgia  and  Ocala  before  settling  in  Tampa  in  1886. 

Their  small  store  grew  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

69 

progressive  establishments   in  the  South. 

Florida's  Jewish  population  remained  comparative- 
ly small  until  the  1880' s.     According  to  one  survey 

there  were  772  Jews   in  the  State  in  1881  .   of  whom  130 

70 

were  living  in  Jacksonville.         The  number  of  Jews  in 
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Karl  H.   Grismer,   Tampa    (St.    Petersburg),  359 
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Ibid  .  ,  373. 
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Ibid. ,  344-45  . 
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Statistics  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States 
TPhiTadeTphla,   1880T7~23"  . 
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the  United  States  increased  rapidly  during  the  1880's 

and   '90's,  and  as  a  result  many  more  Jewish  families 

moved  into  Florida.     By  1900  it  was  estimated  that  be- 

71 

tween  2,500  and  3,000  Jews  were  living  in  the  State. 
As  population  increased  so  was  there  corresponding 
growth  in  religious,  charitable  and  educational  instit- 
utions . 

No  great  Jewish  names  stand  forth  in  Florida  history 
during  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  the  most  part,   the  story  of  Florida's  Jewry  is  a  re- 
cital of  the  names  of  men  and  women  who  moved  into  a 
comparative  wilderness  to  make  their  homes,   operate  their 
businesses  and  educate  their  children.     So  it  was  that 
Herman  Levy  was  operating  the  largest  general  store  in 

Newnansville ,  Florida,   in  1883,  and  also  serving  as 

72 

clerk  of  the  court  and   treasurer  of  the  community. 
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The  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  1900,  Vol.  II 
TB^rt3more7_T9~00"T7  623" 
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Charles  H.  Webber,  The  Eden  of  the  South  (New 
York,    1883)  ,   69  ,71. 
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In  Gainesville,   it  was  the  family  of  Moses  Endel  who 

arrived  from  Virginia  in  1865,  shortly  after  his  dis- 

73 

charge  from  the  Confederate  Army.         Lazarus  Benjamin 
settled  in  Ocala  in  1860;     after  the  Civil  War  he  con- 
structed one  of  Florida's  first  artificial  ice  plants 

74 

in  Marion  County.  Joseph  Edrehi  was  living  on  a 

plantation  near  Marianna  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
75 

War,         while  the  Williams  family  of  Tallahassee  were 

76 

prominent  cotton  planters  during  the  1850's.  The 
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74 


75 
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Gai-csville  Sun,  August  25,    1932.  Miss 
Ida  Burkhim  of  c  .inesville  has  also  furnish- 
ed biographical  data  on  the  Endel  family. 


Biographical  sketch  of  Julien  P.  Benjamin 
and  his  ancestors  in  "Biographical  Sketches 
Jacksonville"    (unpublished  mss.   compiled  by 
W.P.A.   Florida  Writer's  Program),  3-4. 


Information  furnished  by  H.  Montrose  Edrehi, 
Pensacola,  Florida,  May  20,   1955  (letter). 


Information  furnished  by  Mrs.  Mena  Williams 
Hirschberg,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  February 
1953    (interview) . 
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Steinberg  brothers  of  Tampa-— Edward ,   Joseph,  and  Max-- 

raised  large  amounts  of  money  for  the  Cuban  revolutionary 

cause,  and  were  cited  by  the  Cuban  patriot,   Jose  Marti, 

as  "the  most  effective,  devoted,  and  unselfish  friends 

77 

that  the  Liberty  of  Cuba  ever  had  in  foreign  hearts." 
The  J.   R.   Cohen  family  moved   into  Orlando  during  the 
1870' s,  and  at  least  a  half  dozen  Jewish  families-- 

among  them  Louis,   Rippa .  C  .ppertaerg,  Goodman  and  Fine-- 

73 

were  living  in  Key  West  by  1891.         Isidor  Cohen  had 
lived  in  Fort  Pierce  and  West  Palm  Beach  before  moving 
to  Miami  in  1896,   three  months  before  Henry  Flagler's 
Florida  East  Coast  Railroad  reached  this  point.  For 
over  a  generation,  Cohen  played  an  important  role  in 
the  economic  and  civic  affairs  of  South  Florida  and  was, 

until  his  death,  the  undisputed  head  of  the  Jewish  com- 
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munity  of  Miami.         J.   M.   Frank,   whose  family  settled 
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later  in  Ocala,  was  already  in  business  in  Miami 
80 

when  Isidor  Cohen  arrived. 

Pioneer  Jewish  residents  in  nineteenth  century 
Florida  made  their  energy  felt  in  different  ways. 
Many  became  agriculturists,  establishing  truck  farms, 
citrus  groves  and  cattle  ranches,  others  opened  busi- 
nesses in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  still  others  en- 
tered the  professions.     Congregations  were  formed  and 
synagogues  constructed  where  a  few  short  years  before 
there  had  been  nothing  but  a  trackless  wilderness. 
Wherever  Jews  settled  in  the  state,  they  integrated 
themselves  into  the  fabric  of  community  life,  should- 
ering the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  giving 
of  their  tireless  labor  that  the  state  might  prosper. 
Theirs  was  the  indomitable  spirit  and  the  stout  heart 
of  the  American  pioneer.     The  story  of  the  Jews  of 
Florida  is  a  simple  one  of  men  and  women  who  looked 
upon  a  new  land ,  saw  that  it  was  good ,  and  made  it 
their  home. 
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Frank  was  killed  in  the  fire  which  destroyed 
early  Miami  on  Christmas  day,   1896.     Data  on 
the  Frank  family  was  furnished  by  Marcus  Frank 
of  Ocala,  Asher  Frank  of  Tampa,  and  Mrs.  James 
Wershow  of  Alachua,  Florida. 


CHAIRMAN  DAVIS:       Professor  Allan  Nevins  once 
described  the  debt  American  civilization  owes  to  its 
"serried  host  of  lesser  men  who  achieved  distinction." 
This  thought  ran  through  my  mind  as  I  listened  to  Prof- 
essor Proctor's  recital  of  the  various  personalities 
who  emerged  in  Florida's  history „     Within  the  time  lim- 
itations of  this  paper,  we  have  obtained  a  glimpse  into 
the  immense  record  of  Jewish  participation  in  Southern 
life.     We  are  grateful  to  Professor  Proctor  for  his 
paper  and  for  its  extensive  documentation. 

From  the  origins  of  Jewish  settlement  in  Florida, 
we  now  turn  to  a  specific  community  in  this  region. 
"The  Jewish  Community  of  Greater  Miami,   1896-1955"  will 
be  read  by  Rabbi   Irving  Lehrman. 

As  historians,  we  know  how  much  insight  the  past 
can  offer  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  contemporary 
situation.     But  we  also  know  that  history  can  be  approach- 
ed, so  to  speak,  "in  reverse."     That  is  to  say,  there 
are  aspects  in  contemporary  life  which  explain  the  past 
and  disclose  segments  which  were  hitherto  not  understood. 
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Rabbi  Lehrman  is  therefore,    in  many  ways,   in  a 
unique  position  to  present  an  interpretation  of  this 
community.     He  brings  to  his  study  not  only  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  Jewish  tradition  and  a  vital  con- 
cern for  the  ideals  and  values  of  Judaism,  but  also 
that  indispensable  sense  of  "at -homeness"  in  the  mat- 
erials which  derives  from  his  rootedness  and  active 
leadership  in  the  community.     Thus  Rabbi  Lehrman  can 
serve  as  an  effective  human  bridge  between  the  classic 
ideas  of  Judaism  and  their  implantation  in  this  region 
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The  Jewish  Community  of  Greater  Miami,  1896-1955 
Irving  Lehrman 

Rabbi,  Temple  Emanu-El ,  Miami  Beach 

The  interaction  of  the  Jewish  and  general  American 
experience  is  an  underlying  element  in  the  history  of 
American  Jewish  communities.     This  relationship  becomes 
a  basic  frame  of  reference  in  a  case  study  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  of  Greater  Miami.     It  follows  that  an  ex- 
amination of  its  history  must  proceed  from  source  mat- 
erials in  both  the  Jewish  and  general  areas. 

If  the  Jewish  community  was  integral  in  the  life 
of  the  city  -  as  indeed  it  was  -  then  the  historian  must 
seek  out  references  to  Jewish  affairs  in  the  general 
press  of  the  city.     Thus  the  Miami  Herald  and  the  News, 
as  well  as  the  Jewish  Florid ian,  serve  as  basic  research 
materials.     National  Jewish  press  files  are  another  funda- 
mental source  for  Miami  news  items  and  correspondence.  In 
addition,   Jewish  communal  records,  obtained  on  both  the 
local  and  national  levels,  as  well  as  city  and  county  re- 
cords, must  also  enter  into  the  historian's  purview . 
Finally,   that  which  is  unrecorded,  being  simply  an  image 
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in  the  mind  of  a  long-time  resident  or  communal  leader, 
has  to  be  noted  and  evaluated  in  oral  interview  proced- 
ure . 

The  research  into  the  origins  of  the  Jewish  life 
in  this  area  will  explore  all   chese  facets  of  iniorma- 
tion.     What   follows  is  in  the  nature  of  a  first  report 
of  the  South  Florida  study  of  the  American  Jewish  History 
Center. 

In  1884,  a  correspondent   for  the  American   Israel  it r-> 
of  Cincinnati    toured  the  middle  part  of  Florida  in  an 
effort  to  discover  Jewish  residents.     He  found  a  car- 
ried couple  in  Tampa,     While   «.t  Fort  Mf  i.de,  which  be 

considered  to  he  "way  down  in  South  Florida/''  he  oncoun- 

1 

tered  the  Dztalyn.sk  i  family, 

Two  years  earlier,  t>e  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

carried   the   following  little  item.:      '  Mayor  King  of 

Philadelphia  has  received  letters  from  Florida  and  Tex- 

2 

as  offering  lands  to  the  Jewish  refugees.  •''  Hamilton 
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American    Israelite   (Cincinnati)  >  October  17,1884,  2. 

2 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  February  20,   1882,  1. 
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Disston,  a  wealthy  Philadelphian  who  had  purchased  four 

million  acres  of  Everglades  land,  offered  land  to  the 

Russian  Emigrant  Relief  Committee  in  his  native  city 

for  the  settlement  of  Jewish  progrom  refugees.     But  the 

Florida  colonization  project  was  abandoned,  the  Jewish 

Messenger  of  New  York  reported,  "on  account  of  the  small 

3 

number  of  farmers  among  the  refugees." 

Jewish  settlement  in  southern  Florida  had  to  await 
ordinary  processes  of  population  flux  in  the  country. 
Had  the  Israelite     correspondent  gone  down  to  Key  West , 
he  would  probably  have  found  some  local  Jewish  resi- 
dents.    Over  a  decade  later,  the  Miami  Metropolis  noted 
that  a  Jewish  congregation  "was  perfected"  following 

the  first  observance  of  Rosh  Ha-Shanah  in  the  city  in 
4 

1896.       In  an  unpublished  memoir,    Isidor  Cohen,  a  pioneer 
Jewish  settler,   indicated  that  there  were  twenty-five 
Jews  in  newly  incorporated  Miami  at  the  time. 


Jewish  Messenger  (New  York),  Vol.  LI,  no.  15 
lApril  14,   18827,  2. 

4 

Miami  Metropolis,  September  11,   1896,  1. 
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It  is  indeed  rather  extraordinary  in  American 
Jewish  history  that  there  should  be  an  organized  Jewish 
community  in  a  place  at  the  time  of  its  original  incor- 
poration.    As  a  rule,  Jewish  communal  life  developed  in 
areas  which  had  already  passed  through  the  frontier  stage. 
But  here, the  emergence  of  the  South  Florida  mainland  as 
the  nation's  "last  frontier?  of  settlement  found  Jews 
among  the  pioneer  residents. 

In  his  report  for  1890,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Census  announced:     "Up  to  and  including  1880  the  country 
had  a  frontier  of  settlement,  but  at  the  present  the  un- 
settled area  has  been  so  broken  into  by  isolated  bodies 
of  settlement  that  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  front- 
ier line."     Yet  the  area  below  the  Okeechobee  still  ex- 
hibited all  the  characteristics  of  a  frontier  -  namely, 
a  vast  region  under  development,  physical  hardship,  the 
slow  penetration  of  transportation  facilities  and  the 
gradual  shaping  of  the  embodiments  of  social  existence, 
Isidor  Cohen's  diary,   in  characteristic  frontier  terms, 
speaks  of  the  jaundice,  the  shallow  wells  and  brackish 
water;     at  the  same  time,  it  mirrors  the  frontier  optimism 
of  Miami's  first  residents.     "This  is  going  to  be  a  wonder- 
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ful  city,  things  happen  in  rapid  succession  „  .  .  various 

5 

societies  are  being  formed,"  he  wrote  in  June,  1896. 
Three  months  later,  the  Jewish  congregation  was  organized 

The  late  development  of  the  South  Florida  mainland, 
the  proximity  of  mature  Jewish  c  nmunities  in  northern 
Florida  and  the  lower  southern  tier,   the  decline  of  the 
cigar  industry  in  Key  West  and  the  projection  of  direct 
rail  connections  from  the  north  -  all  these  were  factors 
making  for  the  presence  of  Jews  at  the  time  of  Miami's 
beginnings.     They  also  brought   Isidor  Cohen  to  Miami, 
where  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  city's  founding  fathers. 
It  is  clear  that  no  American  Jew  played  a  comparable 
role  in  fixing  the  foundations  of  an  evolving  metropolis. 
His  role  as  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  merchants 
association,  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  public  improvements 
and  his  career  in  public  administration  and  politics  re- 
main to  be  told. 

American  Jewish  communities,   in  the  main,  have  been 
built  upon  the  bedrock  of  a  composite  urban  society  which 
provided  the  means  for  economic  and  social  existence. 
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Isidor  Cohen,  Historical  Sketches  and  Sidelights 
of  Miami   (Miami,   1925) ,  21 
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Jewish  institutions  represented  the  inner  cultural  and 
religious  strivings  of  individuals  who  at  the  same  time 
played  an  integral  role  in  general  social  and  economic 
affairs.     Early  Miami,  however,   failed  to  provide  the 
stable  conditions  which  would  permit  Jewish  residents  to 
turn  from  the  demands  of  physical  survival  to  the  cultiv- 
ation of  the  ingredients  of  an  inner  cultural  and  relig- 
ious life,     A  conflagration  and  fever  epidemic  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  were  the  final  Mows,  delaying  for  a 
full  decade  the  reappearance  of  Jewish  communal  forms  in 
Miami. 

In  the  interim,   Jews  were  reluctant  to  enter  a  city 
wherein  co-religionists  and  %he  embodiments  of  Jewish 
group  life  were  absent „      Indicative  of  the  reasons  for  the 
rootlessness  of   the  first  Jewish  community  is  an  item  in 
the  Miami  Metropolis  on  January  1,   1897,  which  reported 
that  Mrs.   J.  Frank  "accompanied  the  remains  of  her  hus- 
band to  Augusta,  Ga.    Oo.6t     And  as  late  as   1916,  Jsidor 
Cohen  was  appealing  to  the  growing  number  of   Jewish  resi- 
dents to  maintain  properly  an  established  burial  plot  as  a 
basic  ingredient  of  communal  character.     He  urged  them  to 
adopt  the  outlook,   that  '"this  is  my  community ,  this  is  my 
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home,  therefore  this  is  where  I  and  my  dear  ones  will 
be  buried." 

In  his  appeal,   issued  on  the  letterhead  of  the 
Miami  Sons  of  Zion  Association,  Cohen  wrote:   "   ...  it 
behooves  us  as  the  founders  of  a  Hebrew  community  not 
only  to  provide  a  respectable  burial  for  those  who  are 
now  here,  but  also  for  such  of  our  brethren  who  will 
follow  us."     Deeply  imbued  with  the  Jewish  tradition, 
in  which  death  is  but  a  stage  in  immortal  life,  and 
mindful  that  a  burial  ground   itself  establishes  a 
psychological  sense  of  permanence  in  a  new  community, 
Cohen  spelled  out  in  clear  terms  how  this  cemetery 
would  sustain  group  life.     He  added:     "The  promoters 
of  this  laudable  enterprise,   in  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  consciousness  of  having  been  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment,   in  this  progressive  city, 
of  a  Hebrew  cemetery  that  will  commend  the  admiration 

and  gratitude  of  those  who  follow  us   ...   will  hasten 

6 

the  erection  of  a  synagogue  ..." 


6 

From  the  Scrapbooks  of   Isidor  Cohen,   Vola    III,  6. 
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The  contemporary  Jewish  community  of  Greater 
Miami  dates  from  1913,   the  year  of  the  establishment 
of  Congregation  B'nai  Zion   Clater  renamed  Beth  David) 
and  the  allocation  of  a  section  in  the  city  cemetery 
for  Jewish  burials.     At  that  time,   the   Jewish  group 
numbered  only  seventy-five.      In  1920,   Jewish  communal 
activity  was  still  centered  exclusively  in  Beth  David's 
building  on  Northwest  Third  Avenue.     The  phenomenal 
rise  of  the  local  Jewish  community,  which  now  numbers 
75,000,  was  a  development  only  within  the  last  genera- 
tion . 

While  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  elaborate  on  the  nature  of  Jewish  involvement  in  the 
economic  and  civic  growth  of  Greater  Miami,  a  brief 
comment  on  the  broader  context  is  indispensable  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  native  possibilities  for  the 
inner  life  of  the  Jewish  group.     Perhaps  no  American 
community  has  seen  the  same  concentrated  impress  of 
Jewish  entrepreneurship  as  has  the  municipality  of 
Miami  Beach.     Among  other  factors,  the  collapse  of  the 
land  boom  in  1926  and  the  impact  of  the  depression  op- 
ened the  way  for  the  entry  of  Jewish  businessmen.  At  the 
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time,  the  Fishers,  Collinses  and  Lummuses  had  already 
fixed  the  basis  for  Miami  Beach's  spectacular  develop- 
ment.    By  1941,  the  municipality  had  over  three  hundred 
hotels.     The  following  year,  the  Air  Force  requisitioned 
some  20,000  rooms  below  Lincoln  Road  -  most  of  which  had 
been  built  during  the  previous  decade.     Ongoing  growth 
is     in  constant  evidence,  marking  the  complete  transi- 
tion of  the  general  area  from  a  'last  frontier.' 

With  this  larger  frame  in  mind,  we  can  pursue  our 
essential  theme:      inner  growth.     No  major  American  Jew- 
ish community  developed  so  rapidly  in  so  short  a  time  as 
that  of  Greater  Miami.     While  the  Los  Angeles  community 
has  also  undergone  tremendous  expansion  in  the  same  gener 
ation,  organized  Jewish  life  there  goes  back  almost  a 
century.     The  Greater  Miami  community  is  exceptional,  too 
in  that  the  historic  waves  of  German  and  Russian  Jewish 
immigration  do  not  account  for  its  growth.     Just  as  the 
frontier  drew  on  the  human  resources  of  other  American 
centers,     it  was  the  older  American  Jewish  communities, 
and  not  their  European  counterparts,  which  supplied  the 
human  ingredients  of   the  Jewish  community  of  Miami.  Of 
course,  they  supplied  more  besides.     New  settlers  brought 
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with  them  their  previous  communal  experience,  and 
applied  it  directly  to  the  building  of  local  Jewish 
institutions.     Thus  there  was  less  trial  and  error 
procedure.     Furthermore,   mature  national  Jewish  organ- 
izations lent  assistance  to  local  branches  and  affil- 
iates.    Historically,  these  national  bodies  grew  out 
of  the  coordinated  efforts  of  emergent  local  groups 
in  other  centers.      In  Miami,  the  situation  was  re- 
versed.    And  because  the  Miami  Jewish  community  -  bas- 
ically a  product  of  the  air  age  -  attracts  so  many  vis- 
iting communal  leaders   (many  of  whom  decide  to  settle)  , 
local  groups  have  come  to  occupy  a  stratum  between  the 
national  and  local  levels  of  organizational  action.  As 
Miami  evolved  out  of  a   'last   frontier'   to  its  present 
metropolitan  status,   its  Jewish  community  became  a  dyna- 
mic focal  point  in  American  Jewish  life. 

By  1926,  emergent  Jewish  institutions  -  unlike  the 
congregation  of  1896  -  were  sufficiently  strong  to  with- 
stand the  vissisitudes  of  Miami's  turbulent  growth.  Thus, 
they  survived  the  collapse  of  the  land  boom  and  the  ruina- 
tion of  the  hurricane  of  that  year.     There  remained  three 
congregations,  a  Hebrew  school,  two  Jewish  periodicals, 
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a  welfare  bureau,  a  Zionist  organization,  several 
fraternal  lodges,   and  a  number  of  women's  groups.  The 
pattern  of   the  subsequent  development  of  institutions 
of  religion,  education  and  communal  service  is  one  of 
continuing  expansion  and  consolidation  under  the  impact 
of  a  steady  increase  of  permanent  population  and  the 
constant  stream  of  visitors. 

The  organization  of  the  Reform  Temple  Israel  in 
1922,  as  a  result  of  a  secession  from  Beth  David,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  variegated  communal  structure,  re- 
flective of  ideological  and  social  currents  in  American 
Jewish  life.     The  incorporation  of  Beth  Jacob  in  Miami 
Beach  five  years  later  represented  still  another  aspect 
of  synagogal  outlook  and  orientation,     The  period  of 
the  Second  World  War ,  which  saw   the  establishment  of  some 
ten  new  congregations  -  Orthodox,  Conservative  and  Reform 
gave  further  definition  to  this  pattern.     At  the  same  time 
the  synagogues  -  with  their  social,  cultural  and  education 
al  facets  -  have  occupied  a  central  position  in  the  total 
communal  structure.     Serving  their  own  members, they  also 
provide  a  common  meeting-ground  for  members  of  diverse 
extra -synagogal  institutions.     Meanwhile,  integration 
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between  synagogue  establishments  is  evidenced  by  a 
rabbinical  association,  a  Vaad  Hakashruth   (a  rabbin- 
ical committee  for  the  supervision  of  dietary  laws), 
and  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  which  serves  as  a 
coordinating  agency  for  synagogue  schools.  Situated 
in  the  most  consolidated  vacation  area  in  the  land, 
Greater  Miami's  synagogues  have  the  highest  rate  of 
"out-of-town"  attendance  in  the  nation  -  a  situation 
which  creates  unique  problems  with  respect  to  facil- 
ities and  general  programs.     Congregational  builders 
have  been  able  to  meet  this  challenge  in  amazing  fash- 
ion as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  previous  communal  ex- 
perience elsewhere  has  enabled  them  to  overcome  ordin- 
ary problems  quickly  before  turning  to  those  peculiar 
to  Miami. 

The  expansion  of  Jewish  educational  and  cultural 
activity  in  Greater  Miami  is  a  measure  of  the  pursuit 
of  a  feeling  of  rootedness.     It  is  significant  that 
the  striking  of  new  roots  here  has  not  led  to  the  neu- 
tralization of  Jewish  values  as  it  did  in  some  areas 
of  the  American  Jewish  experience.      In  fact,  emphasis 
upon  Jewish  values  has  facilitated  the  process  of  social 
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ad justment „     We  note,  for  example,  that  in  Miami  Beach 
there  are  at  least  seventy-five  distinct  Jewish  organiza- 
tions.    This  is  indeed  indicative  of  an  intensive  quest 
for  balance  in  a  completely  unique  social  environment. 
Evidence  of   that  quest  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  registration  in  Hebrew  schools  among  all  resi- 
dent Jewish  children  is  higher  than  the  national  average. 
Also,  there  is  a  higher  proportion  of  attendance  in  daily 
as  against  Sunday  religious  classes  than  the  national 
ratio, 

Jewish  education  in  Greater  Miami  goes  back  to  the 
origins  of  Beth  David.     An  informal  Sabbath  school  was 
maintained  by  the  women  of  the  congregation  and  later  by 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women.     In  1925,  a  permanent  Hebrew 
school  was  established*     New  congregations  in  turn  es- 
tablished    their  own  schools.     By  1941,  four  Hebrew  schools 
were  receiving  subsidies  from  the  newly-formed  Greater 
Miami  Jewish  Federation.     A  subsequent,  though  unsuccess- 
ful, effort  to  unite  all  schools  under  a  central  super- 
visory association  is  indicative  of  a  maturing  community. 
The  assistance  of  the  American  Association  for  Jewish  Edu- 
cation -  an  example  of  aid  rendered  by  a  national  body  - 
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led  to  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  education, 
which  serves  as  an  educational  meeting-ground,   and  per- 
forms,   in  addition  to  its  other  activities,   a  vital 
function  as  sponsor  of  adult  education  programs.  Mean- 
while,  the  branches  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  B'nai 
B'rith,   the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  the 
Zionist  groups    (Hadassah,  Mizrachi,   Pioneer  Women)  - 
to  name  but  a  few  -  reflect  every  type  of  cultural  and 
ideational  outlet   in  American  Jewish  life. 

The  integration  of  organizational  activity  went  even 
further  in  the  area  of  no;      ynagogal  education  and  youth 
work.  Here,  the  problem  of  the  inadequacy  of  facilities 
and  the  need  for  the  constant  expansion  of  programs  led 
to  the  formal  union  of  the  Town  and  Beach  MY"s   in  1951, 
Once  again,   the  services  of  a  national  organization  - 
this  time  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  -  were  called  upon  to 
help  deal  with  Miami's  special  problems. 

The  pattern  of  integration,  evident  in  the  matura- 
tion of  the  Jewish  community,  was  spearheaded  in  the  areas 
of  education,  welfare  and  service  by  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  Greater  Miami,  organized  in  1938.     With  its  board  made 
up  of  representatives  of  an  inclusive  roster  of  organiza- 
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tions,  the  Federation  serves  as  a  central  agency  for 
allocations  of  funds  to  organizations.     Studies  con- 
ducted to  determine  relative  organizational  needs  have 
evolved  Federation  into  a  coordinate  planning  agency 
for  the  community. 

As  the  process  of  centralization  proceeded,  the 
same  community  also  emerged  as  a  focal  point  on  the 
national  American  Jewish  scene.     Just  as  Greater  Miami 
has  become  a  central  meeting-place  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  national  American  organizations,  so  may  we  begin 
to  speak  of  it  as   the  winter   capit&J   of  American  Jewry. 
While  most  headquarter  offices  of  national  Jewish  organi- 
zations remain  centered  in  New  York,    local  branches  and 
affiliates  in  Miami  have  evolved  into  host  organizations 
for  the  national  grass-roots  leadership.     Thus,  as  ear- 
lier suggested,   they  have  come  to  occupy  a  middle  stratum 
between  the  local  and  national  levels  of  organizational 
activity . 

As  we  review  fifty  years  of  Jewish  history  in  Greater 
Miami,   we  see  a  community  phenomenal  in  its  past  growth 
and  future  opportunity.     It  is  a  twentieth  century  Ameri- 
can story,  which  can  best  be  described  in  terms  of  pro- 
cess.    For  Southern  Florida  Jewish  life  is  in  fact  only  at 
the  beginning  of  its  career.     That  this  career  is  full 
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of  expectation,  not  only  in  physical  expansion  but 
in  religious,  moral  and  cultural  contribution,  derives 
from  the  structural  revolutions  in  the  South  itself. 
Industrialization,  the  conquest  of  space  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  human  inventiveness  are  propelling  factors  in 
recent  Southern  history.     Located  at  the  physical  edge 
of  the  continent,  Greater  Miami  has  evolved  from  a 
social  and  economic  fringe  ar^a  to  become  the   'hub  of 
the  hemisphere'.     This  is  part  of  the  evolution  of  fchs 
South.     And  as  it  prop 3S  the  deeper  aspects  of  its  char- 
acter, the  South  will   iind  an  additional  resource  -  the 
spiritual  traditions  and  institutions  created  by  the 
pioneers  and  the  children  of  pioneers  in  the  shaping  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Greater  Miami, 
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CHAIRMAN  DAVIS:       The  excellent  paper  which  you 
have  just  heard  is  a  first  report  based  on  the  material 
collected  in  the  study  of  the  Jewish  group  in  South 
Florida,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Jewish  His- 
tory Center.     Some  of  that  material  has  also  been  in- 
corporated in  a  brochure,  just  published , ent it led  "The 
Jewish  Community  of  Miami  Beach,"  by  Rabbi  Lehrman  and 
Dr.   Joseph  Rappaport  of  the  Center.     The  brochure  is 
designed  to  evoke  community  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Center,  and  is  available  to  all  the  participants  in 
this  Conference. 

The  discussants  of  the  papers  are  two  distinguished 
historians,  both  of  whom  have  been  working  in  related 
areas  of  cultural  and  religious  experience. 

The  first  discussant  will  be  Dr.  Kathryn  Abbey 
Hanna ,  who  is  a  noted  educator  and  historian,  dynamic 
community  leader  and  speaker.     She  is  the  author  of 
Florida,  Land  of  Change;  and  with  A.   J.  Hanna,  she  has 
written  Lake  Okeechobee  and  Florida's  Golden  Sands.  She 
has  contributed  historical  articles  to  various  learned 
journals  and  to  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
Atlas  of  American  History,  and  Dictionary  of  American 
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History. 

Dr.  Hanna  is  a  past  president  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Association,  and  served  as  an  officer  and 
director  of  the  Florida  Historical  Society. 

KATHRYN  ABBEY  HANNA  (Past  President,  Southern 
Historical  Association):     The  two  papers  we  have  just 
heard  are  extremely  interesting,  both  in  themselves 
and  when  taken  in  relation  to  the  statement  of  Prof- 
essor Nevins  and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Davis. 

From  these  two  papers,  one  sees  a  pattern,  which 
in  turn  raises  many  questions.     And,  since  the  function 
of  any  initial  undertaking  is  to  raise  questions  and 
to  chart  lines  of  future  investigation,  the  papers  ad- 
mirably fulfilled  their  function.     The  course  of  Jewish 
history  in  Florida  is  divided  in  two  phases;  individual 
settlement  and  communal  organization.     Jews  entered 
Florida  in  the  1760' s,  during  the  period  when  Spain  tem- 
porarily relinquished  the  area  to  Great  Britain;  however, 
the  migration  was  very  small ,     It  remained  a  trickle  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  and  even  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,   Jewish  settlement  never  quite 
got  out  of  the  trickle  class. 
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In  this  century,  Greater  Miami  emerged  as  a  large, 
concentrated  and  important  center  of  Jewish  life.  That 
immediately  raises  the  question,  why,  and  Professor 
Proctor  attempted  to  answer  it. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the 
number  of  Jewish  settlements  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased profoundly  -  a  trend  which  was  reflected  in  Flor- 
ida.    Yet,  we  must  ask,  why  were  Jews  not  attracted  to 
Florida  before  this  time  in  the  same  measure  as  they  were 
drawn  to  Ohio,   Illinois,  and  California?     Before  the 
final  quarter  of  the  last  century  -  in  fact,  before  1861  - 
there  was  sufficient  foreign  immigration  to  the  United 
States  to  cause  the  European  powers  to  become  frightened 
of  the  potential  power  of  the  United  States.     Was  the 
absence  of  substantial  Jewish  settlement  in  the  ^outh  of 
Florida  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  relatively  few 
Jewish  immigrants  in  that  period?     Or  were  they  reluctant 
to  come  to  the  South  because  of  the  existence  of  slavery 
and  the  plantation  system?    Did  they  go  to  the  Middle 
West  because  the  general  trend  went  that  way? 

All  this  is  an  example  of  what  Allan  Nevins  and  Moshe 
Davis  had  pointed  out,  namely,  you  cannot  answer  such 
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queries  without  first  turning  to  the  history  of  the 
South  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  the  history 
of  Europe  and  that  of  the  Jewish  people  themselves. 
They  all  combine  to  provide  the  answers. 

Professor  Proctor's  paper  was  mostly  in  terms  of 
individuals  and  the  history  and  records  of  Florida, 
whereas  Rabbi  Lehrman's  paper  was  in  terms  of  Jewish 
communal  organization,  with  the  exception  of  the  exper- 
iences and  influence  of   Isidor  Cohen„     While  communal 
organizations  are  a  vital  mirror  of  human  experience, 
sight  must  not  be  lost  of  their  individual  components. 
Who  are  the  organizational  leaders,  and  what  have  been 
their  contributions? 

And  then,  some  day,  the  question  will  be  asked -- 
why  Miami?     Why  not  St.   Petersburg?     It  too  has  a  coast- 
line;    St.   Petersburg  is  a  new  town  without  roots  of 
old  developments  which  would  prove  too  strong  to  be  jarred 
loose.     Why  did  the  Jewish  people  concentrate  in  Miami? 
And  that,  too,  must  be  answered  in  terms  of  economics 
and  sociology,   in  terms  of  Florida  and  American  history, 
and  in  terms  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  them- 
selves . 
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One  aspect  of  this  study,  as  has  been  indicated 
in  Rabbi  Lehrman's  paper,   thoroughly  deserves  intens- 
ive investigation.     That  is  the  cultural  spirit  and 
religious  philosophy  of  the  Jews.     The  impact  of  this 
spirit  has  been  mentioned  two  or  three  times  today. 
Spiritual  values  are  inherent  in  the  life  of  all 
groups,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  this  particular 
case  study  is  developed,  other  faiths  will  undertake 
similar  studies.     This  would  be  a  vital  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  American  life,  for  it  would 
point  up  to  the  influences  exerted  by  the  beliefs  and 
principles  of  individual  groups  upon  the  whole  social 
fabric . 

I  would  like  to  say  in  closing  that  I  am  very 
interested  in  this  projected  study.      I  am  delighted 
also  that  the  family  has  given  over  the  papers  of  Isi- 
dor  Cohen.     I  know  soraething  about  him,  and  his  im- 
portance in  the  early  days  of  Miami.     These  papers 
should  be  priceless  not  only  for  what  Mr,  Cohen  said 
and  wrote,  but  also  for  the  lines  of  research  that  they 
will  establish  for  historians.     The  South  Florida  study 
of  the  American  Jewish  History  Center  will  be  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  general  history  of  the  area. 
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CHAIRMAN  DAVIS:       The  most  difficult  part  of 
historical  research  is  to  know  what  questions  to  ask. 
Dr.  Hanna,  apart  from  her  important  remarks  on  the 
papers,  has  contributed  greatly  by  introducing  some 
of  the  central  problems  which  have  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  Florida  study. 

The  second  discussant  is  Dr.  Walter  Brownlow 
Posey,  Professor  of  History  at  Emory  University  and 
Agnes  Scott  College.     Professor  Posey  has  not  con- 
fined his  teaching  activities  to  the  South  or  even  to 
these  shores.     In  the  course  of  a  most  productive 
career,  he  has  taught  in  universities  in  Hawaii  and 
England;     in  19<i6 ,  he  lectured  for  the  Unit-ed  States 
Army  in  Europe.     To  the  specific  subject  of  inquiry 
discussed  today,  he  has  contributed  two  significant 
volumes :     The  Development  of  Methodism  in  the  Old 
Southwest,  1783-1324  and  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Old  Southwest,  1778-1838.     These  studies  are  im- 
portant to  the  work  of  the  Center  both  for  their  in- 
trinsic merit  and  the  comparison  which  will  have  to  be 
drawn . 
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WALTER  B0   POSEY   (Professor  of  History,  Agnes 
Scott  College  and  Emory  University);      It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  with  you  at  this  interesting  and  significant  meet- 
ing.     I  am  grateful  to  the  sponsoring  organizations  for 
the  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  program.     As  I  cannot 
pretend  to  make  any  contribution  to  Jewish  or  Florida 
history,    I  will  therefore  devote  my  remarks  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  regional  history  with  emphasis  upon  re- 
ligious affairs , 

Basic  elements  in  America's  growth  are  inherent 
in  the  development  of  regions  and  localities,  while  sig- 
nificant problems  in  this  area  relate  to  religious,  econ- 
omic and  social  affairs.     Yet,  our  knowledge  of  these  fields 
remains  limited „     I  recall  that  an  author  of  a  text -book 
on  American  history  was  criticized  because  his  volume  con- 
tained little  on  religious  developments a     He  quickly  re- 
plied that  it  was  the  duty  of  others  to  Write  sound  re- 
ligious history,  with  emphasis  upon  local  and  regional 
elements,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  fill  the  gap  so 
evident  in  his  text . 

Indeed,  the  history  of  regions  in  our  country  roust  be 
studied  more  fully  before  a  broader  history  of  ^he  American 
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nation,   including  its  religious  components ,  can  be 
written.     The  concept  of  the  United  States  as  an  aggreg- 
ate of  regions  is  sound.     National  history  may  thereby 
be  interpreted  as  a  product  of  the  struggle  for  regional 
control.     In  attempting  to  define  regional  lines ,  the 
most  stable  of  all  divisions  that  we  might  depend  upon 
is  one  based  on  physiography,      In  this  connection,  the 
Rivers  of  America  series  is  a  very  valid  approach  to 
the  study  of  American  history.     At  the  same  time,  it 
embodies  a  vividness  that  is  not  found  in  broader  studies 
on  the  national  level. 

The  regional  predominance  of  the  various  churches 
makes  it  impossible  to  insist  on  national  status.  Most 
of  our  churches  are  organized  on  a  regional  basis.  In 
the  case  of  the  Methodist  or  the  Episcopal  Church  the 
regional  basis  is  covered  by  a  national  veneer.  In 
other  words,  the  Southern  Baptist   is  closer  to  the 
Southern  Methodist  than  to  the  Northern  Baptist,  Each 
church  unit  clearly  reflects  the  feelings,  convictions, 
sentiments  and  ideals  of  its  particular  region.  Preach- 
ers in  each  of  these  churches  interpret  religion  in  terms 
of  local  significance  and  are  influenced  by  the  total  re- 
ligious scene  around  them, 
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Hence,  we  cannot  speak  of  Jewish  history  or 
Baptist  history  in  the  sense  of  some  isolated  frame- 
work.    Integral  elements  of  all  faiths  must  be  re- 
lated if  we  are  to  have  any  real  understanding  of 
American  religious  history.     The  failure  to  do  this 
has  in  the  past  led  to  many  assumptions  that  have 
later  proved  to  be  incorrect.     For  example,   in  the 
study  of  Western  religious  history,   it  is  clear  that 
the  early  idea  that  there  was  a  universal  piety  is 
largely  a  myth.     The  piety  of  members  of  one  faith 
in  any  one  place  cannot  be  assumed  for  other  members 
or  other  faiths.     Most  of  our  national  historians  have 
proceeded  from  isolated  accounts ,  which  they  assumed 
were  characteristic  of  whole  localities  and  regions. 

Dr.    J.   Franklin  Jameson,    in  his  well  known  paper, 
"The  American  Acta  Sanctorum,"  stressed  the  importance 
of  religious  history  as  well  as  the  difficulties  in 
writing  it: 

In  every  other  period  of  recorded 
time,  we  know  that  the  study  of  re- 
ligion casts  valuable  light  on  many 
other  aspects  of  history.     Why  should 
it  be  otherwise  with  the  religious 
history  ofAmerica?     Unless  we  are  con- 
tent to  confine  ourselves  to  the  well- 
worn  grooves  of  constitutional  and 
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political  history  and  to  resign  to 
sciences  less  cautious  than  history 
the  broad  story  of  American  culture, 
why  should  we  not  seek  light  from 
every  quarter?     Most  of  all  let  us 
seek  light  from  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican religion,  the  sum  total  an  ample 
record ,  even  though  in  parts  we  have 
to  compose  it  like  a  mosaic  from 
fragments  of  unpromising  material. 

Examples  of  the  impress  of  religion  upon  American 
life  may  be  drawn  from  the  field  of  education.  Histor- 
ically, church-related  and  church-directed  educational 
systems  have  gone  a  long  way  in  the  shaping  of  public 
school  policy.      I  should  like  to  illustrate  the  domin- 
ance of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  control  of  educa- 
tion in  early  Kentucky.     Here,  the  Presbyterians  numbered 
only  1,343  members  in  1S09  and  3,474  in  1820,  while  the 
general  population  of  the  state  was  564,317.     There  were 
only  3,551  Presbyterians  in  1824  and  5,438  in  1828;  the 
Baptists  had  3,105  members  in  1790,   increasing  to  22,694 
in  1312,  to  24,680  in  1820  and  to  34,   124  in  1832.  The 
Methodists  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  Baptists  in  member- 
ship.    Yet  the  Presbyterians,  only  six-tenths  ox  ore  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  1820  -  or  about  one  in  every 
160  -  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  development 
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of  education  in  the  state.      In  Ohio,  the  contribution 
to  education  of  Presbyterian  ministers  like  Robert 
Bishop  and  John  MacMillan  stands  as  a  shining  example 
of  dedicated  service. 

Much  of  American  church  history  has  been  written 
by  aiiateurs  ,  and  often  treated  as  though  it  were  an 
isolated  part  of  American  life.     Much  of  it  has  been 
so  biased  that  its  only  goal  seemed  to  be  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  particular  denomination.     The  author  often 
ignored  other  churches,  or,  even  worse,  unjustly  crit- 
icized them.     Church  history  ought  to  be  the  product 
of  imagination,  thought  and  skillful  writing.  Unfor- 
tunately,  like  so  many  local  historians,  the  denomina- 
tional historians  were  often  men  of  too  little  train- 
ing and  too  much  zeal.     Yet  they  have  saved  fragments 
of  religious  history  for  which  we  may  be  deeply  grate- 
ful. 

The  most  revealing  and  significant  work  on  Amer- 
ican religion  is  being  done  toc'-ay ,  not  by  the  church 
historian,  but  by  students  of  history,   literature  and 
philosophy.     I  suspact  I  will  be  supported  by  Dr.  Davis 
when  I  say  that  American  church  history  today  is  probably 
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the  stepchild  of  theological  schools  because  the 
linguistical ,  historical  and  philosophical  background 
of  the  students  is  often  inadequate. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
name  William  Warren  Sweet  is  practically  synonymous  with 
American  church  history.     What  he  has  done  is  likely  to 
condition  study  and  research  for  a  generation  or  more. 
He  first  came  to  DePauw  University  to  teach  American 
history  and  from  there  went  on  to  the  University  of  Chica- 
go.    He  directed  more  than  thirty  Ph.  D.   theses  on  various 
aspects  of  the  history  of  religions.     When  Dr.  Sweet  began 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  American     hurch  history  as 
such  was  almost  unknown  and  generally  held   in  low  esteem. 
This  is  attested  by  the  historical  .journals  of  some  twenty 
years  ago.      Issue  aft^r  issue  will  reveal  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  articles  on  church  history. 

So  far  as  the  scientific  writing  of  the  history  of 
various  churches  in  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we 
have  hardly  scratched  the  surface.     What  has  been  done  has 
only  made  us  conscious  of  the  great  need  for  intensive  re- 
search in  the  local,  regional  and  national  chapters  of  Am- 
erican church  history. 
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I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention  some 
splendid  examples  of  regional  church  history  with  which 
I  am  sure  you  are  already  familiar-     Mary  R.  Mattingly, 
The  Catholic  Church  on  the  Kentucky  Frontier,  W.   Ro  Cross, 
The  Burned-Over  District,  the  Social  and  Intellectual 
History  of  Enthusiastic  Religion  in  Western  New  York; 
W.  W,  Sweet,  Circuit-Rider  Days  Along  the  Ohio;  Alice 
M.  Baldwin,  The  New  England  Clergy  and  the  American  Revol- 
ution;    Co   H.   Maxson,  The  Great  Awakening  in  the  Middle 
Colonies;     Catherine  C.   Cleveland,  The  Great  Revival  in 
the  West;  W,  M.  Gewehr,  The  Great  Awakening  in  Virginia; 
W,  Wo  Sweet,  The  Rise  of  Methodism  in  the  West:    C.  B, 
Goodykoontz,  Home  Missions  on  the  American  Front ier0 

Tucked  away  in  libraries  of  denomination  colleges ,  in 
state  repositories,  and  in  church  archives  in  Montreat, 
Louisville  and  elsewhere,  are  files  of  religious  journals, 
diaries  and  proceedings  of  assemblies  and  conferences. 
There  is  much  of  great  value  in  these  materials.,  especially 
in  the  diaries  of  itinerant  preachers  such  as  the  Methodist:-, , 
Young  and  Cartwr ight ; the  Baptist,  Peck;   the  Presbyterian, 
Rice;   the  Episcopalian,  Chase,   and  the  Congregat ionalist , 
Flint.     There  has  been  little  attempt  to  evaluate  these 
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writers  and  diaries.     The  more  learned  Presbyterians  left 
faithful  descriptions  of  geography,  the  customs  of  the 
country  and  the  people.     The  Baptists  and  Methodists, 
less  literary,  were  more  intent  on  saving  souls,  and 
often  forgot  the  surroundings.     Regardless  of  shortcom- 
ings, a  combination  and  collection  of  these  diaries  will 
give  a  full  picture  of  the  contribution  of  ministers  and 
churches  to  the  civilizing  of  the  American  frontier. 

Good  regional  history  demands  a  broad  conception  of 
the  American  scene;     at  the  same  time,  the  shaping  of 
that  conception  must  also  proceed  from  regional  study. 
The  American  Jewish  History  Center  and  the  cooperating 
organizations  at  this  conference  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  worthy  effort  to  stimulate  the  writing  of  region- 
al history, 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIS;       The  final  speaker  on  this  after- 
noon's program,  Professor  Thomas  D.  Clark,  has  been  given 
the  most  difficult  assignment  of  all.     We  who  preceded  him 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  formulate  our  papers  in  advance, 
to  go  back  to  the  records,  and,   if  we  wished,  to  prepare 
written  statement©.     Professor  Clark  has  been  asked  to  sum- 
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raarize  the  proceedings  of  this  conference,  and  we  have 
seen  him  working  assiduously  all  day  on  a  commentary  and 
critical  evaluation,, 

Dr„  Clark  is  Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  and  past  president  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Association „     He  is  now  managing  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Southern  History »     Two  of  his  books  are  Pills,  Petticoats 
and  Plows  and  The  Southern  Country  Editor.     From  what  we 
all  know  of  his  writings  and  erudition,  we  can  expect  an 
incisive  and  scintillating  summary  of  our  full  and  reward- 
ing day. 
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Summary 

Thomas  D„ Clark 

Professor  of  History,  University  of  Kentucky 

Dr.   Davis,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:      It  is  indeed 
a  difficult  task  to  try  to  sum  up  all  that  was  said 
here  today,  and  said  so  well.     Much  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  problem  of   local  history,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  the  South,     Perhaps   I  can  best  summar- 
ize the  proceedings  by  underscoring  some  of  the  things 
that  came  to  mind  as  I  sat  listening  to  the  speakers. 

When  I  was  president  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Association  s  we  were  concerned  with  the  definition  of 
Southern  history,   its  scope  and  its  significance  for 
contemporary    society.     Large,  unexplored  areas  pointed 
up  to  the  difficulties  of  formulating  a  meaningful  state- 
ment on  its  related  elements.     Toward  that  end,  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  directional  signs  to  guide  schol- 
ars into  these  areas.     The  field  of  religious  history 
was  included  in  the  prospectus  for  research.      It  is 
gratifying,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  conference  here 
today  which  emphasizes  the  role  of  religious  and  cul- 
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tural  groups  in  Southern  life.     I  see  coming  to 
fruition  here  a  significant  segment  of  what  we  have 
been  begging  so  hard  for  in  our  efforts  to  plot  a 
course  in  Southern  history. 

This  meeting  to  my  mind  has  accomplished  four 
things:     Primarily,   it  produced  a  mature  discussion 
about  source  materials;     secondly,   it  has  brought  an 
announcement  regarding  the  writing  of  Jewish  communal 
history.      I  don't  think  any  religious  group  has  gone 
about  the  preparations  for  the  writing  of  its  history 
in  such  a  forceful  way  as  this  one  has.     We  can  all 
take  heart  that  one  result  of   this  meeting  will  be  the 
emergence  of  a  program  which  other  groups  may  study  and 
emulate.     Another  accomplishment  here  today  has  been 
the  presentation  of  two  good  classical  papers,  which 
demonstrate  that  Jewish  history  has  real  meaning  for 
American  historians.     And  finally,   I  am  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  a  plan  for  writing  history  has  been  un- 
furled to  such  a  large  group  of  laymen  in  attendance. 
That  is  something  we  historians  have  not  been  too  suc- 
cessful in  doing.         We  surely  must  be  able  to  turn  to 
our  lay  people,  and  say:     "Here  is  the  meaning  of  history, 
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here  are  the  problems  in  writing  it,  and  here  is  where 
you  can  fit  into  it."     We  historians  can  be  sold  on  the 
subject  of  writing  regional  history,  but  I'm  afraid  we 
have  never  sold  a  large  segment  of  the  public  on  it.  The 
sponsors  of  this  conference  have  wisely  brought  together 
a  tremendously  encouraging  group  of  laymen,  and  let  them 
see  what  is  going  on  in  the  field. 

I  want  to  say  one  or  two  things  about  American 
Jewish  history  before  turning  to  the  general  field.  I 
have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  vital  role  that  Jews 
have  played  in  the  extension  of  the  American  frontier. 
Mention  was  made  earlier  of  Rebecca  Grata.     Indeed,  the 
name  of  this  family  is  not  only  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  American  Jewish  history  alone,  but  also  for  the 
history  of  the  American  frontier.     The  Gratz  family  papers 
comprise  some  fifty  volumes,  and  contain  excellent  mater- 
ial on  the  history  of  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys.  They 
clearly  evidence  the  importance  of  the  records  of  Jewish 
individuals  for  regional  and  local  American  history  writ- 
ing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jewish  peddler,  for  example,  we 
have  an  individual  who  has  seen  this  country  as  few  others 
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have.     He  has  witnessed  and  experienced  its  frustrations 
and  hopes.     He  is  the  man  who  brought  cheer  to  many  a 
backwoods  family,  and   I  suppose  that  not  many  other  Amer- 
icans have  seen,  as  he  has,   the  true  meaning  of  opportun- 
ity.    An  effort  should  be  made  to  record  their  stories 
before  the  last  of  them  has  passed  on.     Their  eloquent 
memoirs  will  tell  of  a  growing  country,  an  expanding  e- 
conomy  and  an  uncertain  society  striving  to  find  itself. 

As   local  history,  with  its   individual  and  group 
components,  comes  into  its  own,  a  clearer  understanding 
of  American  regional  development,   including  the  South, 
is  made  possible.     The  speakers  have  stressed  all  those 
factors  which  are  making  local  history  more  respectable , 
Of  particular  importance  is  the  growing  number  of  fine 
depositories  of  papers,  readily  accessible  to  students 
of  history,  more  and     more  of  whom,  as  they  emerge  from 
our  graduate  schools,  are  turning  to  local  and  regional 
studies.     The  organization  of  local  history  materials  is 
at  the  same  time  attracting  a  great  many  competent  writ- 
ers, who,  while  not  what  we  might  call  professional  his- 
torians, are  performing  a  vital  service  in  the  field. 
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I  believe  that  the  development  of  local  and  ethnic 
history  is  particularly  important  for  the  South  in  view 
of  the  confused  racial  situation  today.     One  of  the 
reasons  for  our  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  character  of  various  groups.     We  do 
not  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  economic  and  cul- 
tural contributions.      I  am  sure  that  as  more  adequate 
studies  appear  and  attract  the  lay  public,   they  will 
help  reduce  some  of  the  tensions  facing  the  South  in  the 
decades  immediately  ahead. 

All  the  speakers  have  emphasized  the  vast  store- 
house of  material  on  religious  and  ethnic  groups  that  lies 
buried  in  church  archives ,  among  the  papers  of  retired 
secretaries  of  congregations,     mixed  in  with  business  re- 
cord, down  in  the  basements  of  libraries  and  in  other 
places.     It  is  material  that  awaits  the  competent  histor- 
ian.    Many  incidents  of  the  discovery  of  vital  treasures 
were  related  by  our  speakers.     There  comes  to  my  mind  a 
five-volume  diary  which  was  kept  by  a  Baptist  minister 
who  had  a  very  broad  view  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  com- 
munity.    His  sources  of  information  could  not  only  have 
broad  meaning  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  but  for 
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the  South  as  a  whole.     I  am  certain  that  sources  of  equal 
worth  await  discovery  in  every  section.     The  time  has 
surely  come  to  turn  to  them  rather  than  to  continue  to 
revert  to  the  Civil  War  and  other  ancient  outlook. 

I  suppose  that  every  historian  who  has  gone  into 
local  and  regional  history  lives  and  breathes  the  notion 
of  getting  source  materials  together  in  a  safe  deposi- 
tory.    This  morning,  Dr.   Mumford  quoted  de  Tocqueville  on 
documents  wafted  away  like  the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl.  De 
Tocqueville  is  certainly  a  most  quoted  man;   you  can  prove 
almost  anything  by  him.     3ut  my  own  experience  confirms 
his  observation,   for  I  can  tell  you  many  horrible  stories 
about  the  loss  and  destruction  of  records.      I  think  some- 
times  I  will  write  a  paper  entitled  -  in  the  deep  South 
vernacular  -  "I  Burned  That  Two  Years  Ago."     That  would 
be  a  tale  of  horrors. 

It  was  mentioned  this  morning  in  this  connection 
that  the  Civil  War  did  not  destroy  nearly  as  many  records 
as   it  created.      I  am  perfectly  amazed  and  flabbergasted 
over  the  many  packs  of  letters  that  continue  to  turn  up  at 
the  present  time.     Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  that  we  do  not 
come  upon  a  significant  collection  of  soldier  writings. 
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And  like  a  layer  cake ,   for  every  important  pack  of 
letters  there  is  a  nice  diary. 

I  went  down  to  see  a  neighbor  of  mine  recently 
to  get  some  advice  about  work  on  my  house.  Instead, 
the  conversation  was  taken  up  by  a  little  diary  his 
grandfather  kept.     After  I  looked  at  it ,    I  told  him 
I  didn't  know  whether  I  dare  take  it  home,  as  the  grand- 
father had  been  an  officer  with  Sherman.     But  instead  of 
shedding  tears  over  this     he  was  most  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  "they  shot  a  cannon  ball  through  my  wife's 
grandfather's  house.*'     Be  that  as   it  may,   the  historian 
will  have  some  other  ideas  about  the  value  of  this  do- 
cument.    Then  again,   a  man  came  into  the  office  the  other 
day,  and  said  quite  casually:     "I  located  some  old  books 
and  letters,  and  if  you  come  with  ms .    I  can  get  them  for 
you,"     I  barked  my  shin  hurrying  out  after  him,  and  he 
took  me  inside  a  bank  vault,  where  he  pulled  out  shoe 
boxes  of  letters,  which  proved  to  be  wonderful  items.  So 
despite  the  tremendous  destruction  of  papers  which  de 
Tocqueville  noted  over  a  century  ago,   it  seems  that  much 
can  still  be  salvaged ,  offering  historians  some  hope  for 
the  future. 
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In  this  matter  of  salvage,  at  least  two  speakers 
agreed  that  documents  should  not  be  collected  simply 
because  they  are  old.     I  recall  the  advice  of  a  man 
under  whose  tutelage  I  came  up  -  William  Kenneth  Boyd 
of  Duke  University.     Tubby,  as  we  called  him,  instructed 
his  boys:     "When  they  give  you  papers,  don't  turn  any- 
thing down.     Take  everything  from  the  patch  on  grand  - 
pappy's  pants,  and  then  throw  them  away  yourself."  Then 
there  are  those  people  who  don't  want  to  give  anything, 
like  the  ladies  with  great  family  pride  and  no  judgment. 
"These  are  too  personal,"  they  say„     In  contrast,  we  have 
those  college  administrators  who  like  to  take  visitors 
through  the  building  to  show  them  how  clean  it  is.  They 
feel  we  ought  to  throw  out  old  papers.     The  state  won't 
take  responsibility  for  them,  so  why  should  the  college? 
I  can  go  on  talking  about  records,  but   I  do  not  have  the 
time . 

One  thing  more,   in  conclusion,  about  the  South  and  its 
Jewish  residents.     The  South  is  no  longer  the  Old  South; 
nor  is  it  the  New  South.,     Perhaps  we  may  refer  to  it  now 
as  the  Modern  South.     Here,  the  Jewish  people  have  found 
an  hospitable  place,  and  their  story  is  much  more  now  a 
part  of  ongoing  Southern  history  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  past. 


CHAIRMAN  DAVIS:       Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Following 
Professor  Clark's  brilliant  summary  statement,  there 
is  little  that  the  chairman  can,  or  should,     add  except 
to  thank  all  of  you  for  joining  together.     It  has  been 
a  thrilling  experience.     I  believe  that  what  has  taken 
place  at  this  Conference  will  contribute  not  only  to 
the  enlargement  of  our  individual  studies,  but  also  to 
the  enlargement  of  Southern  regional  history. 
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